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NEVER AGAIN! 


THE TALE OF A TUTOR. 
By Nert Wynn WILLIAMS. 


AUTHOR OF **THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME,” *‘ THE GREEN FIELD,” ETC. 


WAS appointed an assistant master at Tipton School. I had 


not performed my new duties at Tipton more than a fortnight 
when the unfortunate idea was suggested to me by Juffs junior. 
And in this way. I had just dismissed my class after morning 
school; I was locking my desk preparatory to going home for lunch. 
Already the shouts of my pupils were growing faint as they crossed 
the playground. “Please, sir,” said a voice in a tone of delicate 


hesitancy. 
Startled, I looked up. I thought that all had left the room. 


“What is it, my boy?” I said benevolently, as my eyes fell upon the 
round face of Juffs junior. 

He did not reply at once, drawing closer to me confidentially. 
The eyes of Juffs junior ever stared at me for information. They 
were very prominent at that moment. The mouth of Juffs junior 
was usually open. It appeared to me just then to be absolutely 
gaping with candour and an awe of my magisterial self. ‘What is 
it?” I asked again, passing an arm protectingly around his shoulders. 
The fact is, that I was flattered by the attitude of Juffs junior. 

“Please, sir,” he said shrinkingly, “my dad has bought me a new 
bicycle.” 

I wished to make real friends of my pupils. Smile, if you will. 
“What a nice little fellow to come and tell me!” Ithought to myself. 
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Then I commenced to develop the opportunity, and, joggling his 
neck playfully, I said : 

“Capital! capital! You must make haste and learn to 
ride it.” 

An expression of pride spread pinkly over the face of Juffs 
junior. He answered in a very thin voice, looking towards the 
floor, “ Please, sir, I ca ride it.” 

I had been prepared to encourage. The answer took me aback. 
I removed my arm from Juffs’ neck. ‘Oh, you can, can you?” I 
said. 

He raised his eyes. They yearned openly for praise. But I did 
not speak. A thought had come indistinctly into my mind that 
Juffs junior was in default with several impositions. 

If Juffs junior experienced a disappointment from my reticence 
he concealed it well. ‘ You can ride, sir, can’t you?” he inquired 
with great deference, but a distinct intention of engaging me 
colloquially. 

“Oh, yes,” I answered carelessly. 

“ My bike is a ‘Blufton.’ Please, sir, do you think ‘ Bluftons’ 
are good? I thought that I would ask you, please, sir.” 

I gave my opinions at length. Juffs junior listened with a 
fluttering gaze. He enjoyed an excitement of personal interview. 
When I had finished he said inconsequentially, ‘‘ Please, sir, I should 
Jove to take a ride with you.” 

I desired to make real friends of my pupils. ‘Well, we will take 
a ride together some day,” I said heartily. 

Juffs junior clapped his hands together ; he gave a little dance 
upon his toes. “When, when?” he cried in a rapture, real or 
simulated. 

‘“‘ We will see,” I answered enigmatically. 

“ A good long ride?” suggested Juffs junior. 

“« A good long ride,” I agreed. 

“ And may Turner and Bates come too?” pleaded Juffs junior. 

Turner and Bates were two more of my form. But that was the 
way of Juffs junior; give him an inch and he would take an ell. 
* We will see,” I again answered enigmatically. And I made a move 
towards the door. 

Before taking up my appointment at Tipton School, Mr. Mullins, 
its principal, had strongly impressed upon me in a preliminary inter- 
view the necessity that I should be under of taking a kindly interest 
in the boys’ sports and pastimes. He did not stipulate for this upon 
the high grounds of philanthropy. Rather he proferred a con- 
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fidential exp!anation. It amounted to this, that he wished parents 
to be propitiated by every legitimate means, so that the clientd/e of 
his school might be gradually increased by their goodwill. Juffs’ 
request, then, that I should take him and some of the boys for a 
bicycle trip, appealed to me very strongly when I had reached the 
privacy of my own apartments in Dean Street. And I took down a 
map of the country side to turn the matter carefully over in my 
mind. 

An initial difficulty at once presented itself to me. My pro- 
fessional duties had been so persistent in their demands upon my 
time and attention that I was still a stranger to the district around 
Tipton. However, I am resourceful. I sent for a guide-book anda 
pair of compasses. The former, I took it, would inform me of what 
was best worth seeing in the neighbourhood ; and the latter, when 
applied-to the map, would give me the important detail of distance. 
It was not long before I had worked out what appeared to me, even 
in the rough, a very pretty plan. But I saw that it was capable of 
improvement. I determined that it should be the finished article, 
and only the finished article, that I would lay before Mr. Mullins for 
his approval. It should appeal strikingly to him, it should show him 
his assistant as a man of push and energy, as one who had a talent 
for organisation, as one who could not fail to advertise Tipton School 
Alas! in providing against all contingencies that might militate 
against triumphant success, I made no allowance for the disastrous 
independence of Juffs junior. 

My name is John Bridge. ‘My dear Bridge, your plan appears 
admirable to me,” said Mr. Mullins. ‘ You propose to invite those 
pupils of your form who can bicycle to accompany you to Bearmouth. 
There you will most generously give them a plain tea at one of the 
hotels, and subsequently take them an instructive tour around the 
Bearmouth churches.” He paused, looking reflectively at me. 

I nodded my head and smiled. “If the boys wear their school 
badges,” I said, “it should prove an excellent advertisement both 
here and at Bearmouth.” 

“Very true,” exclaimed Mr. Mullins, adding, “but there is 
one little particular which I frankly confess that I do not quite 
understand. It is this: how do you propose to bring the boys 
back? If you cycle the twenty-four miles to Bearmouth, I consider 
that for themt to cycle home afterwards would be decidedly too far. 
We must remember that they are young boys. The parents would 
object, more especially the mothers.” 

I produced my map, laying a finger upon it. “Look,” I said; 

I2 
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“we will cycle to Lethbridge Junction. It will only be another six 
miles beyond Bearmouth, and a 

Mr. Mullins interrupted me quickly. ‘Ah, you propose to return 
by train, then,” he exclaimed. 

‘“‘T can see no other way,” I answered hesitatingly, “although it 
is a very roundabout journey. And we shall have to change twice.” 

‘“* Somewhat expensive, too,” Mr. Mullins muttered. 

“As to that,” I answered, “I propose to ask the parents to 
subscribe the cost of the boys’ tickets.” 

Mr. Mullins shook his head negatively. ‘That is the only part 
of your plan I don’t like. Parents are so close.” 

I was silent. 

“Let me see!” he reflected. ‘How many of your form will go, 
do you suppose ?” 

“ Perhaps twenty,” I answered. 

Mr. Mullins reflected. ‘A single from Lethbridge Junction to 
Tipton is two shillings and sixpence.” 

“Three shillings,” I corrected respectfully. ‘ But there would 
be a reduction for a number.” 

Mr. Mullins’ lips moved twitteringly in calculation. ‘“ Z will pay 
for the tickets,” he said suddenly. “It is expensive, but the trip 
should be worth the money.” 

In the course of subsequent conversation Mr. Mullins examined 
the details of my scheme more closely and with an ever-growing 
approval. It required no urging on my part to induce him to name 
a day. “Start when you like,” he said. “I shall be under a 
considerable obligation to you if you carry the affair through 
successfully.” 

It makes me wretched and shamefaced to remember how I 
answered him. “It ska// be successful,” I said. And so I went to 
work, fixing upon Thursday, July 5, as the day for our trip. 

I can scarcely describe the enthusiasm of the bicyclists of 
my class when I invited them to accompany me to Bearmouth. 
For a few moments I permitted a noisy uproar of approval to 
dominate the order which was usually preserved in my class-room. I 
allowed myself the pleasure of hearing the trip described as a “ prime 
lark.” Then, having ordered and instituted an absolute silence, I 
made it known that the consent of parents was to be obtained in 
writing and brought to me upon the following morning. In this 
way twenty-one of my boys brought me notes which gave the 
requisite authority. Glance at this one, please. It was written upon 


pink paper : 
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“The Nest, Tipton: Judy 2. 

“Mrs. Juffs presents her compliments to Mr. Bridge, and begs to 
thank him for his very kind invitation to take her son John and his 
little school friends to Bearmouth on their bicycles. Mrs. Juffs 
trusts that the weather may be fine, and that Mr. Bridge will not 
permit Johnnie to over-exert himself if the weather should be hot. 
Mrs. Juffs congratulates Mr. Bridge on the excellent idea of taking 
his little pupils over the churches. It should be so instructive and 
nice for them. Mrs. Juffs sincerely hopes that Johnnie will not be 
allowed to return home too late, as he is a child who requires a great 
deal of sleep, and with his high spirits is apt to be led into doing 
more than his strength will allow. Mrs. Juffs feels sure that Johnnie 
will enjoy himself, and be a good boy.” 

And my reply! Look at it also, please. And observe by the 
light of subsequent events how thoroughly I gave myself away in it: 

“ Tipton School, Tipton: /wZ 3. 

“Mr. Bridge presents his compliments to Mrs. Jufis, and begs to 
thank her for her kind permission to allow him to take John to 
Bearmouth. It will be a real pleasure for Mr. Bridge, and he will 
take every care of Johnnie, and that his pupils do not over-exert 
themselves. Mr. Bridge trusts that the train which leaves Lethbridge 
Junction at 7.30 P.M., to arrive at Tipton at 9 P.M., will not unduly 
advance the hour of Johnnie’s bedtime. Mr. Bridge can promise 
with every confidence that his pupils shall return not later than the 
hour named.” 


Principal, parents, and pupils: they were all enthusiastic towards 
the coming trip. I never thought of failure. I was only eager that 
Thursday should come. 

A good start! What an encouragement it is, whether in play or 
work! I had fixed 11 A.M. as the hour of our departure from the 
school playground. At a quarter to eleven or earlier my boys 
began to arrive, also those parents who wished to see them 
off. It was a gay, restless scene. The boys careered here, there, 
and everywhere, under a gay sunshine which made the spokes of 
their bicycles flash fire. The parents chatted and laughed in groups. 
Occasionally an anxious mothcr would engage me in pupillary con- 
versation. Mr. Mullins rubbed his hands together gleefully, and 
was ubiquitous. 

A clock began to strike the hour of eleven. “I think we will 
start,” I suggested to Mr. Mullins. 

“ Do so, by all means,” he answered. 
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“Thompson,” I shouted to a big boy, performing prodigies of 
balance upon his cycle, at the centre of the broad expanse of gravel. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, bringing himself to my side with a 
curving swoop of his machine. 

“ We will start two and two,” I said. “I shall lead the way. You 
will bring up the rear, and prevent straggling.” 

Thompson was complimented by my confidence in the authority 
of his large body. “All right, sir; I understand,” he answered. 
“771 take jolly good care there is no straggling.” 

Presently I had arranged the boys two and two in a long line. 
There was a brief pause of expectation. Then I jumped upon my 
machine. ‘There was a waving of hands, an uneven chorus of 
*“* Good-byes,” and we had started. Each boy was wearing upon 
the blue ribbon of his white straw hat the Tipton School badge— 
a green acorn upon a white ground. 

Tipton is not a large town, but upon market-days there is 2 
deal of traffic in it. Iam a very fair bicyclist. I have ridden along 
the crowded Strand. As I led the way towards Tipton High Street 
a herd of cattle shambled around a corner towards us. There was 
time to strike a sprinkle of warning music from my bell, and they 
went surging past my side. I turned my head with a jerk. It was 
a moment of keen anxiety, of an intense sensation of powerlessness. 
There was an agitated striking of many bells, a perilous waving in 
and out of the line of bicycles, a flicking of brown tails, a plunging 
of heavy bodies after heavy bodies. Then my boys had passed 
safely, and I-—who have ridden without fear along the crowded 
Strand—gave a gasp of relief. 

Presently we were threading our way through many rattling 
carts. I resisted wild impulses to beg of the drivers that they 
would yield us more than a half of the roadway. Many times I 
looked in front and then behind. Quickly, quickly, in front and 
then behind. Stupid women, with baskets upon their heads, crossed 
to the centre of the roadway, then stopped in terror of my speaking 
bell. What had I been about to forget that Thursday was a 
market-day? I swore bitterly under my breath; my skin grew 
moist, then wet. 

So—through Tipton town. So—with exquisite relief into the 
peace of the open country. 

Time passed with chatter and laugh. 

We had left fields of corn behind us, and were passing through 
the heather of an open moor. _I was riding slowly, for the sun shone 
hotly from the blue sky. “ Please, sir,” said a voice behind me. 
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I turned my head. “ What is it, Juffs?” I asked, adding what 
he must have known, “You need not hold up your hand, you 
know. You are not in school.” 

He lowered his hand. “ Please, sir, can we go faster?” he asked. 

I smiled amiably. ‘We caa go faster,” I answered, “but we 
are going quite fast enough. No! the sun is hot.” 

A sulkiness spread dully over the face of Juffs junior. I had 
corrected his grammar, I had refused his request. He resumed his 
place in the column. 

We quitted the narrow road of the moor, and commenced to 
descend a long and gentle slope. ‘Shut up!” said a voice angrily 
behind me. 

I turned my head. Two of my boys were yawing from side to 
side of the road. “What are you doing, Juffs and Bates?” I 
shouted. 

“Nothing,” they answered. But the voice that had shouted 
“Shut up !” explained, “ Please sir, they were riding hand in hand. 
They nearly upset me and Ricketts. It is dangerous.” 

“Ride properly,” I ordered sternly of Juffs and Bates. 

We were coming to a village. Juffs againrode to my side. “A 
restless boy !” I thought to myself, as he said, “ Please, sir, may Bates 
and I ride last.” 

“No,” I said curtly ; “return to your place.” 

We had passed the village and were coming to another one. 
Again Juffs junior came to me with a rustle of rubber. “ Please, sir, 
may Bates and I ride last for just a little while, zow?” 

I was very hot, and was thinking of beer. “ All right! Ride 
last, then,” I said abstractedly. Soon afterwards we entered upon 
the long and straggling village of Clifton. 

After leaving Clifton behind us the road made a sharp bend to 
the left between high hedges. We must have negotiated at least three- 
quarters of this curve when I caught sight of a labourer who was 
standing hatless and in his shirt sleeves at a gap in the left-hand 
hedge where there was a low stile. There was time for the eyes ot 
this man and myself to meet. Then, with a sudden dash, he leaped 
the stile in front of him and ran impetuously into the centre of the 
roadway. I must have ridden over him, but that I dismounted, or 
rather flung myself off my bicycle. He addressed me, passionately : 
‘Iam glad you’ve stopped, or I ’ad made yer if I ’ad died for it.” 

My boys were arriving in couplets and dismounting. I gave an 
apprehensive glance at the angry face of the man before me. He 
was mad, I imagined, but he commenced to explain vociferously, 
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and I turned to look for Juffs junior. He was endeavouring to hide 
himself behind another boy ; his face was very pale. ‘Come here !” 
I said to him ; “ was it you who blew a pea into the eye of this man’s 
wife as we passed through Clifton ?” 

Juffs junior whimpered but did not reply. “It wor,” said the 
labourer furiously. “ Ain’t I told yer that the boy was wearing a 
blue coat anda red tie? And look at’un. The little dayvil! He 
didn’t think as I could run across the field and catch ‘im ’ere.” The 
labourer shook his fist savagely at Juffs. 

I confiscated the pea-shooter of Juffs junior; I bent it until it 
broke. I promised punishment. I apologised, and so did Juffs 
junior. It was not enough. 

I tendered half a crown. It was accepted. Afterwards I angrily 
mounted my machine, saying to Juffs junior, “ Ride closely by my 
side. When we reach Bearmouth you shall have tea in a room 
alone by yourself.” ; 

Juffs junior sobbed gulpingly. ‘P-please, sir,” he pleaded, “I 
should like to go-o-o home.” 

I did not answer, but trod fiercely upon the treadles of my 
bicycle. 

My plan had been that, after having tea at the “ Black Bull,” I 
would take my boys to see the churches of Bearmouth. It was half- 
past three when we arrived at the inn, where we found that tea was 
laid for us in the coffee-room according to the directions that I had 
given by letter. But it was fully four o’clock before the boys 
had washed themselves free of accumulated dust, and I had 
instituted Juffs in a small room to himself with tea and cake, and 
had taken my seat at the head of the long table in the coffee-room. 
The boys were hungry and slightly tired. I took care not to hurry 
them through the meal. It must have been a quarter-past five when 
a certain restlessness amongst them warned me that the time was 
now ripe for our visit to the churches. “ Bates,” I said, “ go and 
tell Juffs junior that he may join us again now. We are going to 
see the churches.” 

Bates left the room. He returned quickly. “Please, sir, Juffs 
junior is not there,” he said. 

* What !” I exclaimed. 

“‘ He is not there,” Bates repeated. 

The eyes of the boys turned gravely upon me. ‘“ You must have 
made a mistake,” I said. And rising to my feet, I went towards the 
room where I had left Juffs. Bates followed me. It was empty. 
‘I told you so, sir,” said Bates. 
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I looked at the table where Juffs had sat. It was strewn with 
crumbs of cake. He had finished his tea, then, and left the room 
without my permission. ‘An extremely troublesome boy!” I 
muttered. The character of Juffs junior was developing most 
unpleasantly. 

I looked into the adjoining rooms. He was not there. I went 
to the courtyard ofthe inn. He was not there. And the stables, and 
the outhouses. He was not there. I began to feel anxious. I 
would not believe that he could have wandered into the streets. 
I turned to Bates, saying lightly, “Ah! we must have missed him 
as we came along the passages. Of course, by this time he will be 
with the other boys in the coffee-room.” 

We returned. 

But he was not there. 

I rang the coffee-room bell sharply. The landlord appeared. 
He had seen nothing of Juffs, but others might have done so. He 
would inquire. 

I waited feverishly. Many voices shouted, many doors slammed, 
and the whole life of the inn awoke to a busy search for Juffs junior. 
My boys conversed in awe-struck whispers. 

The landlord returned to me, ostlers and maid-servants came to 
me. Each and all questioned me about Juffs junior. My outward 
composure was vanishing under such a stimulant of verbosity. I felt 
that any form of action would be a relief. ‘ Remain here till I 
return,” I said to my boys; and I went to search for Juffs junior in 
the streets contiguous to the inn. 

I walked very fast. Anxiety pricked me from street to street. I 
could not see Juffs, I could not hear of Juffs. Awhile and I was 
traversing streets that I had already traversed, I was meeting people 
of whom I had inquired whether they had by chance seen Juffs, and 
who now stopped me to ask whether I had found him. It was 
awful—awful ! 

I returned to the inn, but Juf’s had not been found. Then an 
idea came to me, or rather was forced upon me by the pressure of 
the responsibility which I felt. And I said to my boys, “ We have 
half an hour to spare before we must leave here if we are to catch the 
train at Lethbridge Junction. Take your bicycles, separate from one 
another, and look for Juffs. But remember on no account be away 
more than half an hour.” They zwsked from the room. 

I waited, opening and closing the case of my watch with snaps. 
I paced restlessly ; I looked out of windows. A boy returned, he 
had not seen Juffs. Another boy returned, he could not find Juffs. 
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The half-hour had almost expired. Boys were returning, but 
some were still absent. I now feared that I had made a mistake in 
sending them to search for Juffs. It wasawful—awful! We should 
miss the train from Lethbridge. But it was the last. And what 
should I do? 

At length there was only Bates absent. We waited in anxious 
readiness by the side of our bicycles. Suddenly a boy said to me, 
‘¢ Please, sir, but where is Juffs’ bicycle?” 

The question gave me a mental shock. I looked round. Juffs’ 
bicycle had disappeared. 

“Please, sir,” said another boy simply, “ perhaps Juffs has ridden 
on to Lethbridge.” 

My hands clenched. I felt with an angry pleasure the sharpness 
of my own nails. Zhat was what Juffs had done, I felt sure. 

I experienced a momentary relief, afterwards an intenser longing 
for the appearance of Bates, so that we might ride, ride to Lethbridge. 
I looked at my watch—perhaps we might yet catch the train. There 
was a shout from my boys, “ Here comes Bates, sir.” 

It was six miles to Lethbridge. Should we do it? The muscles 
of my calves hardened and strained to the thought. My bicycle 
responded swiftly and more swiftly. But there were my boys. My 
pace was too fast for them. And I endeavoured to grip and control 
my feverish energy, like a rider endeavours to grip and control a 
runaway horse. So we hotly, and more hotly, rode to Lethbridge 
Junction. But too late! The train had gone. Only its smoke was 
thinning into air, only its passengers were surging from the station 
gateway. 

I questioned the porters. I asked for the station-master. He 
appeared, and took me to the booking-clerk. No! Juffs junior had 
not been there, nor any boy who wore a green acorn upon a white 
ground. My temper gave way. “Then where the devil is he?” I 
hotly asked of no one in particular. 

But my twenty boys were waiting open-mouthed! I must act. 
I went to the telegraph office, and I wired to Mr. Mullins, “ Missed 
train from Lethbridge. We return leisurely by road.” I did this, 
which I thought was the best. But I did not mention the disappear- 
ance of Juffs. I clung to the chance of finding him at Bearmouth as 
we returned through it on our way to Tipton. 

It was an hour after sundown when we again entered Bearmouth. 
My boys rode shakily through the deepening shadows in its streets ; 
they were growing tired. For myself, there was only one anxious 
thought in my mind as we approached the door of the “ Black Bull”— 
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had Juffs junior returned? We dismounted. The landlord 
appeared. “What! Back again, sir?” he exclaimed. I could 
have groaned ; he would not have asked me that question if Juffs 
junior had returned or been found. 

“No, no!” he said in answer to eager questions. “He ain’t 
returned. But the Bearmouth News has just come in, and listen to 
this.” 

He opened widely a paper which he was holding in his hand, 
and proceeded to read aloud a short paragraph giving the report 
of a murder that had recently been committed by tramps in a 
distant part of the county. Then he looked at me and my boys. 
“ Could your young gentleman have been decoyed away by the same 
gang, sir?” he said suggestively. 

I took the paper from his hand, running my eye over the para- 
graph. “I don’t think so,” I answered with a sigh of relief. 

‘But where can he have got to, sir?” 

My boys pressed timidly around me. The landlord’s questions 
frightened them. “It is a puzzle,” I answered. “Perhaps he 
slipped out of the inn and returned to Tipton. In fact, he must 
have done that. And the best thing to be done is to follow there at 
once.” 

A murmur arose among my boys. “You'll never go all the way 
to Tipton to-night,” said the landlord interrogatively. 

I reflected hastily. I had telegraphed to Mr. Mullins that we 
should return. He and the parents would be anxiously awaiting our 
arrival. Besides, the expense of accommodating the boys! “Yes, 
I shall return at once,” I said firmly. 

The landlord began to expostulate. He desired my custom. My 
boys begged anxiously to be allowed to remain. The account of 
the murder had made an impression upon their imaginations. I 
reflected. If we remained at Bearmouth I should be kept in a miser- 
able state of suspense concerning what might have become of the miss- 
ing Juffs, whilst if I pushed on I should be able to deliver the boys 
into their parents’ hands, and in all probability gain news of Juffs on 
the road, if he had returned to Tipton, as I now thought strongly. 
“Mount your machines,” I said to my boys; and I led them away. 
The youngest was sobbing. 

The day had been a hot one. A little outside of Bearmouth is a 
low hill. As we passed over the crown of this hill I was surprised to 
see how suddenly the evening had closed in. Presently I was com- 
pelled to halt my boys in order that they might light the lamps of their 
bicycles. A waggon creaked towards us while we were thus engaged. 
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I shouted to the driver. He pulled up his horses. He had come 
from Tipton, but he had seen nothing of Juffs. 

At Racklin, the village nearest to Bearmouth on the Tipton 
road, and again at Birstwith beyond, I inquired whether Juffs had 
been seen. ‘They had observed us pass in the morning, but no boy 
had afterwards returned by himself, so far as they knew. 

From other places along the road I received the same answer. 
I began to struggle against the conclusion that whatever might 
have become of Juffs, he certainly had not returned along the 
Tipton road. It was about this period, I fancy, when my mind was 
miserably occupied, that instead of taking a road to the right, I took 
a road to the left. ‘The night had grown intensely dark. The boys 
did not discover my error till the quick flashes of an approaching 
thunderstorm offered them glimpses of a long row of tall poplars. 
They did not remember to have passed these poplars in the daytime ; 
they told me so strenuously. 

We dismounted, and waited for another flash of lightning. Then 
I, too, saw the poplars. ‘Yes, we passed them in the morning, I 
think,” I said doubtfully. 

But further on the road contracted into a lane. Then I 
recognised that we had lost our way. It was a considerable time 
since we had passed through a village. Heavy drops of thunder-rain 
began to fall. I did that which I thought was the best. I rode 
hastily forward with my boys in search of shelter. 

My luck was against me. The storm broke, wetting us to the 
skin. I was now harrowed by the thought of my twenty boys having 
to pass the night in their drenched clothes. ‘ ‘They will take severe 
colds,” I said to myself, “or rheumatic fever.” But I opined the 
latter, with bitterest pessimism. 

My luck had been against me. For ten minutes later I caught 
sight of a yellow light burning brightly in the blackness. It was very 
small, seeming far away. Idetermined to quit the lane, and strike 
directly towards it across the fields. It might belong to a farm, 
or an inn, or acottage. I felt desperate, and whether it should prove 
tobe a farm, or an inn, or a cottage, it should open its doors, it 
should dry the clothes of my boys. 

I handed the bicycles over a low fence which bounded the lane. 
We began to track our way over a sparse grass, to wheel our 
machines amongst scattered gorse bushes. The broad beat of the 
rain gathered volume as we left the lane behind us. Our lamps 
leaked and sputtered to its violence, whilst again and again the 
blackness would yield to rending fire, would disgorge the quivering 
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expanse of acommon. By one such flash of fire I saw that we were 
approaching a solitary building where shone the yellow light. 

The yellow light grew large and larger. I opened the gate of a 
small garden. We wheeled our machines along a narrow path. I 
knocked at a door, standing darkly between the golden glow of two 
windows. It opened timidly. The face of an old woman peered 
forth. She sawa crowd with lamps. She screamed, she thought us 
devils or robbers, and she would have shut and bolted the door in 
our faces. But I was too quickfor her. I jammed it ajar with my 
boot ; I began to explain. Presently she listened to reason. We 
entered. 

The cottage was small. My boys filled its “keeping” room. I 
selected the youngest, and following the old woman’s lead, I took 
them upstairs to the solitary bedroom. It contained two beds. I 
packed each bed with three boys apiece. I did this, which I thought 
was the best. Afterwards I carried their wet clothes down into the 
keeping room. 

“We must light a fire,” I said to the old woman, and she brought 
sticks and coal. 

Soon a fire began to blaze upon the old-fashioned hearth. I fed it 
with coal, and more coal, for I was very anxious. ‘Dear heart !” 
exclaimed the old woman, “ but he ’ull set a fire to my chimney.” 

The boys began to take off their coats, waistcoats, and shirts. 
They hung them upon the backs of chairs, they stretched them upon 
the tiles near to the ever-growing heat of the fire. But the chairs of 
the cottage were few, its floor was small. “Please, sir, where shall 
I hang this, and this?” they asked of me. 

I rove ropes from side to side of the cottage. I shouted fiercely 
to those in bed above, “ Ze still, ave off fighting.” 

“ Dear heart!” gasped the old woman ; but I could scarcely see 
her face, for the cottage was filling with steam. 

The rain without the cottage had ceased to fall, but the air was 
heavy. It was July. Hot and hotter grew the room with its fire 
and my boys. Perspiration beaded upon my aching forehead. 
Gradually, gradually, the night passed away, the clothes began to 
dry. But I could not comfort myself; I was longing for daylight 
to enable us to find the right road to Tipton ; I was exacerbating my 
soul with most anxious thoughts of Juffs junior. 

At length day broke. My forehead puckered as I felt the several 
garments of the boys. This and this were dry. But that and that 
—I was doubtful, I feared. Later I gave the order todress. We 
quitted the cottage, and went to our bicycles. 
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I grasped the handles of my machine sulkily. “Are you all 
ready ?” I asked. 

“ Please, sir, my bicycle is punctured,” said Ricketts. 

I drew in a long, long breath. It was too true, his bicycle had 
been punctured by a gorse thorn. We started for Tipton at a 
waggon’s pace. 

I was tired. I grew more tired. 1 was anxious. I grew more 
anxious as we came slowly nearer and nearer to Tipton. But I was 
unprepared for the keen reproaches of untrustworthiness that awaited 
me from Mr. Mullins, for the surging crowd of clamorous parents 
and busybodies who met us as we entered the school. And I turned 
faint ; my strength left me. “ Juffs junior has not returned ; Juffs 
junior has not been found,” I muttered to myself; and I staggered 
away to my rooms in Dean Street. I took to my bed. 

Later Mr. Mullins came to my bedside. He brought a letter in 
his hand. It had just arrived for Mrs. Juffs by the morning post. 
Here it is, but pen fails to describe its scrawl : 


** Grassmore House, near Bearmouth : 
“Thursday Evening. 

** My dearest Ma,—Uncle Ben is orful kind. And him and Aunt 
Bella says that is a most orful shame of old Bridge to take me so 
far that I had to runaway here. Aunt says that I shall have lots of 
cream to feed me up after it. She is stunning. But I think I shall 
come home to-morrow, 

* Your most affec. son, 
“LITTLE Frisky.” 





THE OLD DOCTORS. 


HE lines of modern doctors have fallen in pleasant places. 
Their position is certainly somewhat different from what it 

was in the days when they were contemptuously called leeches, 
when their scientific investigations exposed them to persecution 
and death. Vesalius, the father of modern anatomy, was con- 
demned to death by the Inquisition for dissecting a human body, 
but by the intervention of King Philip II., whose physician he was, 
the punishment was reduced to a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; on 
his return the ship was lost on the island of Zante, where he perished 
of starvation in 1564. Now, Government licenses doctors to practise 
vivisection ! At Dijon, in 1386, a physician was fined by the bailiff 
fifty golden francs and imprisoned for not having completed the 
cures of some persons whose recovery he had undertaken. In a 
schedule of the offices, fees, and services, which the Lord Wharton 
had with the Wardenry of the city and castle of Carlisle in 1547, a 
trumpeter was rated at 16d. per day, and a surgeon only at 12d. 
Edward III. granted Counsus de Gangeland, an apothecary of 
London, sixpence a day for his care and attendance on him while he 
formerly lay sick in Scotland. A knowledge of astrology was in 
those days requisite for a physician; the herbs were not to be 
gathered except when the sun and the planets were in certain 
constellations, and’ certificates of their being so were necessary to 
give them reputation. Sometimes patients applied to astrologers, 
who were astrologers only, whether the constellations were favour- 
able to the doctor’s remedies. Then, if the man died, the astrologer 
ascribed the death to the inefficacy of the remedies, whilst the doctor 
threw the blame on the astrologer, he not having properly observed 
the constellations. Then the latter would exclaim that his case was 
extremely hard ; if he made a mistake, his calculation being wrong, 
heaven discovered it, whilst if a physician was guilty of a blunder, 
the earth covered it. Even then doctors were considered like the 
potato plant, whose fruit is under ground. To see the doctor’s 
carriage, whose motto should be “Live or die,” or “ Morituri te 
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salutant,” attending a funeral, reminds a cynic of a cobbler taking 
home his work. 

In England the medical profession rose in public estimation from 
the time when Henry VIII., with that view, incorporated several 
members of the profession into a body, community, and perpetual 
college, since called the College of Physicians. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, with their opposite characteristics of vul- 
garity and romance, of squalor and luxury, of ignorance and grand 
discoveries in science, of prejudice and intelligence, were highly 
conducive to the formation and cultivation of individualism and 
origniality of character; hence those two centuries abounded in 
“oddities” and “‘ eccentricities,” and in no section of society more 
than in the medical. The members of that profession could very 
readily and appropriately then be divided into two great schools— 
the Rough and the Smooth, the fierce dispensers of Brimstone and 
the gentle administrators of Treacle. The present century, with its 
levelling tendencies, opposed to all originality and so-called eccen- 
tricity in speech, custom, and costume, reducing all gentlemen in full 
dress to the rank of waiters, has nearly abolished the sulphury Galen ; 
in fact, he would scarcely be tolerated now. People submit to 
certain foolish pretensions now, such as those of thought-reading and 
pin-hunting cranks, and similar mental eccentricities ; but they must 
be administered mildly, there must be a treacly flavour about them, 


for— 
This is an age of flatness, dull and dreary, 


Society is like a washed-out chintz, 

Which scandal renders somewhat foul and smeary ; 
And yet, without its malice, lies, and hints, 

E’en fashion’s children would at last grow weary 
Of looking at the faded cotton prints 

To which respectability subdues 

Our uncontrolled imagination’s hues. 


Hence the medical showmen of the present day must accompany 
the “exhibition” of their nostrums with dulcet sounds and honeyed 
speeches, especially when treating those nursed in the lap of affluence ; 
and accustomed as they are to adulation, the medico who can 
condescend to feed them with well-disguised flattery, or assume the 
tone of abject servility, has too often the credit of possessing superior 
skill and science. And the patients, in the words of Byron, 
travestied— 


They swallow filthy draughts and nauseous pills, 
But yet there is no end of human ills, 
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It was, of course, not every doctor who could, at the beginning 
of his career, go in for the brimstone system. Unless he was backed 
by very powerful patronage, or wrote a book or pamphlet which 
attracted attention—as Elliotson’s practice rose from £500 to £5,000 
a year, through his papers in the Zancet—or was by some lucky 
accident pitched into a position which by itself alone inspired 
the public with an overwhelming belief in his skill, the experiment of 
treating his patients with rudeness and indifference would have been 
fatal to his prospects. But let him once make a hit, either by being 
luckily on the spot when a king or prince was thrown off his horse, 
or by a successful operation, or by writing a book which “caught 
on,” and the public were at his feet, and he could trample on them 
as much as he liked. But it did not follow that, after such success, 
he must necessarily abuse his privileges. Dr. Arbuthnot, the son of 
a non-juring clergyman in Scotland, came to London about the time 
of the Restoration, and at first earned a living by teaching mathe- 
matics, though he had studied medicine. He happened to be at 
Epsom on one occasion when Prince George, who was also there, 
was suddenly taken ill. Arbuthnot was called in, and having effected 
a cure, was soon afterwards appointed one of the physicians in 
ordinary to the Queen. And, of course, his practice was established 
ona solid foundation, and he carried it on with considerable pro- 
fessional distinction. But his success did not spoil him, for he was 
aman of a genial disposition, who turned neither to brimstone nor to 
treacle, but always maintained a dignified demeanour. He was a 
wit and a man of letters, and enjoyed the esteem of such men as 
Swift, Pope, and Gay. Before coming to London he had chosen 
Dorchester as a place to practise as a physician, but the salubrity of 
the air was opposed to his success, and he took horse for London. 
A friend meeting him, asked him where he was going. “To leave 
your confounded place, where I can neither live nor die.” It was 
said of him that his wit and pleasantry sometimes assisted his pre- 
scriptions, and in some cases rendered them unnecessary. He died 
at the age of sixty from a complication of disorders, so little is the 
physician able to cure himself. 

Sir Astley Cooper (b. 1768, d. 1841) also did not belong to the 
brimstone school. His surgical skill was very great, and he liked 
to display it. He always retained perfect selfcommand in the 
operating theatre, and during the most critical and dangerous per- 
formances on a patient he tried to keep up the latter’s courage by 
lively and facetious remarks. When he was in the zenith of his 
fame, a satirical Sawbones said of him ; 
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Nor Drury Lane nor Common Garden 
Are, to my fancy, worth a farden ; 
I hold them both small beer. 
Give me the wonderful exploits, 
And jolly jokes between the sleights, 
OF Astley’s Amphitheatre.” 

When Sir Astley lived in Broad Street, City, he had every day a 
numerous morning levee of City patients. The room into which they 
were shown would hold from forty to fifty people, and often callers, 
after waiting for hours, were dismissed without having seen the 
doctor. His man Charles, with more than his master’s dignity, 
would say to disappointed applicants when they reappeared on 
the following morning: “I am not sure that we shall be able to 
attend to you, for our list is full for the day; but if you will wait, I 
will see what we can do for you.” During the first nine years of his 
practice, Sir Astley’s earnings progressed thus: First year, £45. 55.; 
second, £26; third, £64 ; fourth, £96; fifth, £100; sixth, £200; 
seventh, £400; eighth, £600; ninth, £1,100. Eventually his 
annual income rose to more than £15,000; the largest sum he ever 
made in one year was £21,000. A West Indian millionaire gave 
him his highest fee ; he had successfully undergone a painful opera- 
tion, and sitting up in bed he threw his nightcap at Cooper, saying, 
“Take that!” Sir,” replied Sir Astley, “ I'll pocket the affront”; 
and on reaching home he found in the cap a cheque for one 
thousand guineas. 

Dr. Matthew Baillie (b. 1761, d. 1823) was a physician who 
occasionally indulged in the brimstone temper, and was disinclined 
to attend to the details of an uninteresting case. After listening on 
one occasion to a long-drawn account from a lady, who ailed so 
little that she was going that evening to the opera, he had made his 
escape, when he was urged to step upstairs again that the lady might 
ask him whether, on her return from the opera, she might eat some 
oysters. ‘Yes, madam,” said Baillie; “ shells and all!” 

Dr. Richard Mead (b. 1673, d. 1754) was physician to George IT., 
and the friend of Drs. Radcliffe, Garth, and Arbuthnot, and a great 
patron of literary and artistic genius. In his house in Great Ormond 
Street he established what may be called the first academy of 
paintingin London. His large collection of paintings and antiquities, 
as well as his valuable library, were sold by auction on his death in 
1754. In 1740 he had a quarrel with Dr. Woodward, like himself a 
Gresham professor; the two men drew their swords, and Mead 
having obtained the advantage, he commanded Woodward to beg 
his life. ‘No, doctor,” said the vanquished combatant, “that I 
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will not till Iam your patient.” But nevertheless, at last he wisely 
submitted. In Ward’s “ Lives of the Gresham Professors” is a view 
of Gresham College, with a gateway, entering from Broad Street, 
marked 25. Within are the figures of two persons—the one.stand- 
ing, the other kneeling—they represent Dr. Mead and Dr. Woodward. 
Dr. Mead was of a generous nature; in 1723, when the celebrated 
Dr. Friend was sent to the Tower, Mead kindly took his practice, 
and, on his release by Sir Robert Walpole, presented the escaped 
Jacobite with the result, £5,000. 

Dr. Mead, about 1714, lived at Chelsea; about the same date 
there lived in the same locality Dr. Alexander Blackwell, whom we 
introduce here chiefly on account of his singularly unfortunate life 
and very tragical end. Blackwell was a native of Aberdeen, studied 
physic under Boerhaave at Leyden, and took the degree of M.D. 
On his return home he married, and for some time practised as a 
physician in London. But not meeting with success, he became 
corrector of the press for Mr. Wilkins, a printer, and some time after 
commenced business in the Strand on his own account, and pro- 
mised to do well, when, under an antiquated and unjustly restrictive 
law, a suit was brought against him for setting up as a printer with- 
out his having served his apprenticeship to it. Mr. Blackwell 
defended the suit, but at the trial in Westminster Hall a dunderheaded 
jury, probably of narrow-minded tradesmen, all anxious to uphold 
their objectionable privileges, found a verdict against him, in 
consequence of which he became bankrupt, and one of his creditors 
kept him in prison for nearly two years. By the help of his wife, 
who was a clever painter and engraver, he was released. She 
prepared all the plates for the “ Herbal,” a work figuring most of the 
plants in the Physic Garden at Chelsea, close to which she lived. 
A copy of this book eventually fell into the hands of the Swedish 
Ambassador, who sent it over to his Court, where it was so much 
liked that Dr. Blackwell was engaged in the Swedish service, and 
went to reside at Stockholm. He was appointed physician to the 
king, who, under his treatment, had recovered from a serious illness. 
Dr. Blackwell had left his wife in England; she was to follow him 
as soon as his position was placed on a solid basis. But ere this 
could take place he was accused of having been engaged with natives 
and foreigners in plotting to overturn the constitution of the 
kingdom. He was found guilty, and sentenced to be broken alive 
on the wheel, his heart and bowels to be torn out and burnt, and his 
body to be quartered. He was said, under torture, to have made 


confession of such an attempt, but the real extent of his guilt must 
K2 
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always remain problematical ; that he, a person of no influence, and 
unconnected with any person of rank, should have aimed at over- 
throwing the constitution seems veryimprobable. It is more likely 
that he was made a scape-goat to strike terror into the party then 
opposed to the ministry. The awful sentence passed on him, how- 
ever, was commuted to beheading, which fate he underwent on 
July 29, 1747. He must have been a man of great nerve anda 
humourist, for, having laid his head wrong, he remarked jocosely 
that this being his first experiment, no wonder he should want a 
little instruction ! 

The Dr. Woodward we mentioned above seems to have been a 
very irascible and. objectionable individual. He so grossly insulted 
Sir Hans Sloane, when he was reading a paper of his own before the 
Royal Society in 1710, that, under the presidency of Sir Isaac 
Newton, he was expelled from the Society. 

Among medical oddities of the rougher sort we may reckon 
Mounsey, a friend of Garrick, and physician to Chelsea Hospital. 
His way of extracting teeth was original. Round the tooth to be 
drawn he fastened a strong piece of catgut, to the opposite end of 
which he fastened a bullet, with which and a strong dose of powder 
he charged a pistol. On the trigger being pulled, the tooth was 
drawn out. Of course, it was but seldom he could prevail on any one 
to try the process. Once, having induced a gentleman to submit to 
the operation, the latter at the last moment exclaimed: “Stop ! 
stop ! I’ve changed my mind.” “But I have not, and you are a 
fool and a coward for your pains,” answered the doctor, pulling the 
trigger. And in another instant the tooth was extracted. 

Once, before setting out on a journey, being incredulous as to 
the safety of cash boxes and safes, he hid a considerable quantity of 
gold and notes in the fireplace of his study, covering them with 
cinders and shavings. A month after, returning luckily sooner than 
he was expected, he found his housemaid preparing to entertain a 
few friends at tea in her master’s room. She was on the ‘point of 
lighting the fire, and had just applied a candle to the doctor’s notes, 
when he entered the room, seized a pail of water which happened 
to be standing near, and throwing its contents over the fuel and the 
servant, extinguished the fire and her presence of mind at the same 
time. Some of the notes were injured, and the Bank of England 
made some difficulty about cashing them. 

“When doctors disagree, &c.” Do they ever agree? Yes, when, 
after a consultation over a mild case which has no interest for any of 
them, they over wine and biscuits agree that the treatment hitherto 
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pursued had better be continued. To discuss it further would 
interrupt the pleasant chat over the news of the day! But when 
they meet over a friendly glass at the coffee-house they go at it 
hammer and tongs. Dr. Buchan, the author of “ Domestic Medi- 
cine,” of which 80,000 copies were sold during the author’s lifetime, 
and which, according to modern medical opinion, killed more 
patients than that—doctors like cheap medicine as little as lawyers 
like cheap law—Dr. Gower, the urbane and skilled physician of 
Middlesex Hospital, and Dr. Fordyce, a fashionable physician, whose 
deep potations never affected him, used to meet at the Chapter 
Coffee House, and hold discussions on medical topics; but they 
never agreed, and with boisterous laughter used to ridicule each 
other’s theories. But they all agreed in considering the Chapter 
punch as a safe remedy for all ills. 

Dr. Garth, the author of the “ Dispensary,” a poem directed 
against the Apothecaries and Anti-Dispensarians, a section of the 
College of Physicians, was very good-natured, but too fond of good 
living. One night when he lingered over the bottle at the Kit-Kat 
Club, though patients were longing for him, Steele reproved him for 
his neglect of them. ‘‘ Well, it’s no great matter at all,” replied 
Garth, pulling out a list of fifteen, “for nine of them have such bad 
constitutions that not all the physicians in the world can save them, 
and the other six have such good constitutions that all the physicians 
in the world cannot kill them.” The doctor here plainly admitted 
the uselessness of his supposed science, as in his “ Dispensary ” he 
admitted drugs to be not only useless, but murderous. 

High where the Fleet Ditch descends in sable streams, 
To wash the sooty Naiads in the Thames, 


There stands a structure! on a rising hill, 
Where Tyros take their freedom out to kill. 


In Blenheim Street lived Joshua Brookes, the famous anatomist, 
whose lectures were attended by upwards of seven thousand pupils. 
His museum was almost a rival of that of John Hunter, and was 
liberally thrown open to visitors. One evening a coach drew up at his 
door, a heavy sack was taken out and deposited in the hall, and the 
servants, accustomed to such occurrences, since their master was in 
the habit of buying subjects, were about to carry it down the back 
stairs into the dissecting room, when a living subject thrust his head 

1? Apothecaries’ Hall. A doctor, I forget his name, having obtained some mark 
of distinction from the Company of Apothecaries, mentioned at a party that the 


glorious Company of Apothecaries had conferred much honour on him. ‘ But,” 
said a lady, ** what about the noble army of martyrs of patients?” 
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and neck out of one end, and begged for his life. The servants in 
alarm ran to fetch pistols, but the subject continued to beg for mercy 
in such tones as to assure them they had nothing to fear from him. 
He had been drunk, and did not know how he got into the sack. 
Dr. Brookes ordered the sack to be tied loosely round his chin, and 
sent him in a coach to the watch-house. How he got into the sack 
may easily be surmised: some body-snatchers, a tribe then very 
much to the fore, had no doubt found the man dead drunk in the 
street, and knowing the doctor to be a buyer of subjects, had taken 
him there, in the hope that the doctor might begin operating on the 
body before it recovered consciousness, so as to enable them after- 
wards to claim thé price. In the days when there were dozens of 
executions in one morning at Newgate, the doctors had a good time 
of it, for the bodies of the malefactors were handed over to them 
for dissection. In fact, under the steps leading up to the front door 
of Surgeons’ Hall, a handsome building which stood next to New- 
gate Prison, there was a small door, through which the corpses were 
introduced into the building. Surgeons’ Hall was pulled down in 
1809, to make room for the new Sessions House. 

The doctors of the previous two centuries were mostly Sangrados, 
who bled and purged their patients most unmercifully ; but we must 
say this to their credit, they did not descend to the sublime atrocity 
of microbes, bacilli, and all the other horrors of the microscopic 
mania now sending unnumbered nervous people into lunatic 
asylums. And so they had not, like their modern compeers, the 
chance of amusing themselves and paying one another professional 
compliments by sending glass tubes, filled with the deadly spawn, 
from one country to another by ship and rail. Fancy one of those 
tubes getting accidentally broken, or being intentionally smashed for 
a lark on board a passenger steamer. Why, this would speedily 
become a vessel laden with corpses! At least, according to modern 
teaching, which, ex¢re nous, we have no more faith in than we have 
in many other medical dicta. A man is ill from over gorging or 
drinking, a child ails from a surfeit of sweets or from catching a 
disease playing with other children in the strects or at school: the 
doctor is called in, and instead of telling the man, “ You have made 
a beast of yourself,” or correctly indicating the cause of the child’s 
illness, he sniffs about and says : “ There is something the matter with 
your drains: I can smell sewer gas.” And presently the sanitary 
inspector arrives, and orders the pulling up and renewal of the drains, 
and for days the house is filled with the effluvia supposed to be 
poisonous. How is it the whole family do not die off? Well, 
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scavengers who daily deal with offal and garbage of the most offensive 
kind, the men who work down in the sewers, enjoy robust health; 
the latter only suffer when they are suddenly plunged into an excess 
of sewer-gas, but it is the quantity and not the quality that injures. 
The excessive treacliness of modern doctors, as we have just 
shown, is as objectionable as was the brimstone treatment of some 
of their predecessors. A principle with modern doctors is, never to 
acknowledge themselves nonplussed. The old doctors now and 
then confessed themselves beaten. Said an A®sculapius, who had 
been called in to prescribe for a child, after diagnosing, as the 
ridiculous farce of tongue-speering and pulse-squeezing is called : 
“ This here babe has got a fever ; now, I ain’t posted up in fevers, 
but I will send her something that will throw her into fits, and I’m a 
stunner on fits.” And modern doctors, indeed, have no occasion to 
admit ignorance since the invention of the liver. When they cannot 
tell what is the matter with a man, or they are too urbane to reproach 
him with his excesses, his liver is out of order—and that is an organ 
which cannot possibly be examined and its condition be verified so 
as to prove or disprove the practitioner’s assertion. I assume that 
nine out of ten people don’t know where or what the liver is—I’m 
sure I don’t, and don’t want to ; but as Sancho Panza blessed the man 
who invented sleep, the doctors should bless their colleague who 
invented the liver! Abernethy, of whom more hereafter, with all 
his eccentricity, was honest enough to confess that he never cured nor 
pretended to cure anyone, which only quacks did. He despised the 
humbug of the profession, and its arts to mislead and deceive patients. 
He only attempted to second nature in her efforts. He admitted 
that he could not remove rheumatism, that opprobrium of the 
faculty, and no doctor can ; a residence in a warm and ever sunny 
clime, or a long course of Turkish baths, can do it. Hence sings 
Allan Ramsay’s “ Gentle Shepherd ”— 
I sits with my feet in a brook, 
And if they ax me for why, 
In spite of the physic I took, 
It’s rheumatiz kills me, says I.! 
his was the desperate remedy taken by Caroline, queen of that 
brute George II., when he expected her to take her usual walk with 
him, though both her feet were swollen with rheumatism. She 
plunged them in a bath of cold water, and managed to go out with 
him that afternoon. 





1 In searching for material for these pages I had occasion to read the lives of 
a good many doctors ; half of them, I should say, died of rheumatism and gout. 
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I read in some publication—LZondon Society, I think—in an article 
on medicine, that it is a sensible plan, adopted by some wise people, 
to pay a medical man a yearly sum to look up a household periodi- 
cally and keep them in good health. This seems to me as insane a 
plan as can well be imagined. Fancy the physicking such a family, 
especially the children and servants, must all the year round undergo ! 
For the doctor does not like to take his money and do nothing for 
it ; so, if there happens to be no real illness, he must exhibit his 
draughts and pills, just to show that he is honestly earning his fee. 
The regular attendant, the family doctor, means that the family are 
hospitalising all the year round. Better go and live in the island of 
Sark. Sir Robert Inglis, in his account of the Channel Islands, says 
that at Sark there is no doctor, and that in the years 1816 and 1820 
there was not one death on the island containing a population of five 
hundred persons, and that on an average of ten years the mortality is 
not quite one in a hundred. But let us return to the old doctors. 

Dr. George Fordyce, who came in 1762 from Edinburgh to 
London, very speedily made himself a name by a series of public 
lectures on medical science, which he afterwards published in a 
volume entitled ‘ Elements of the Practice of Physic,” which passed 
through many editions. Unfortunately he was given to drink, and 
though he never was known to be dead drunk, yet he was often in a 
state which rendered him unfit for professional duties. Onenight when 
he was in such a condition, he was suddenly sent for to attend a lady 
of title who was very ill. He went, sat down, listened to her story, 
and felt her pulse. He found he was not up to his work ; he lost his 
wits, and in a moment of forgetfulness exclaimed: “ Drunk, by 
Jove!” Still, he managed to write out a mild prescription. Early 
next morning he received a message from his noble patient to call 
on her at once. Dr. Fordyce felt very uncomfortable. The lady 
evidently intended to upbraid him either with an improper prescrip- 
tion or with his disgraceful condition. But to his surprise and relief 
she thanked him for his prompt compliance with her pressing 
summons, and then confessed that he had rightly diagnosed her case, 
that unfortunately she occasionally indulged too freely in drink, but 
that she hoped he would preserve inviolable secrecy as to the condition 
he had found her in. Fordyce listened to her as grave as a judge, 
and said: “ You may depend upon me, madam ; I shall be as silent 
as the grave.” 

Another doctor who made his reputation by lecturing was Dr. 
G. Wallis, of Red Lion Square. He had originally established 
himself at York, where he was born, but being much attached to 
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theatrical amusements, and a man of wit, he had written a dramatic 
piece, entitled “The Mercantile Lovers: a Satire.” It contained 
a number of highly caustic remarks, either so directly levelled at 
certain persons of that city, or taken by them to themselves, that he 
lost all professional practice, and had to leave York, when he came 
to London, and, as already mentioned, commenced lectures on the 
Theory and Practice of Physic. He published various medical 
works, and died in 1802. 

In the reign of James I. lived Dr. Edward Jorden, whom we 
mention on account of two curious circumstances in his life. The 
doctor, being on a journey, was benighted on Salisbury Plain, and 
not knowing which way to ride, met a shepherd, of whom he made 
inquiry what places were near where he could pass the night. He 
was told there was no house of entertainment for travellers near, but 
that a gentleman of the name of Jordan, and a man of great estate, 
lived close by. Looking on the similarity of the names as a good 
omen, Jorden applied at the house, where he was kindly received, 
and made so good an impression on his host that the latter bestowed 
on him his daughter with a considerable fortune. 

The second circumstance was this: James, as is well known, 
was a firm believer in witchcraft. Now it happened that a girl 
in the country was said to have been bewitched by a neigh- 
bour. ‘The King had her sent for, and placed under the care 
of Dr. Jorden, who very soon discovered the girl to be a 
cheat; in fact, she confessed as much, saying that her father, 
having had a quarrel with a female neighbour, had induced her 
(his daughter) to accuse the woman of having bewitched her and 
brought upon her the fits she simulated. This confession Jorden 
reported to the King, the doctor not being courtier enough to see 
what James wanted, namely, a witch to burn. But as the girl had 
for a short time given him the prospect of such a treat, the King, 
though she by her own confession was a diabolical liar—for everyone 
in those days knew that the charge of witchcraft involved the risk of 
losing life by a fiery death—James actually gave her a portion, and 
she was married, “and,” as the account naively observes, “thus was 
cured of her inimical witchery.” 

Of Dr. Francis J. P. de Valangin (b. 1719, d. 1805), of the 
College of Physicians, London, though a native of Switzerland, it 
was said that to his patients he was kind and consolatory in the 
extreme—nothing of the rough element in him; he was, as the 
obituary notice of him says, the friend of mankind and an honour 
to his profession. About the year 1772 de Valangin purchased 
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ground in Pentonville, near White Conduit House, where he erected 
a residence on a plan laid down by himself ; and as the design was 
not that of ordinary builders or architects it was called fanciful, 
chiefly because of a high brick tower rising from it, which the 
doctor built for an observatory. Of course the next tenant, a timber 
merchant, had nothing more pressing to do than immediately to 
pull down the features which distinguished the building from the 
dulness of orthodox architecture. Valangin had christened the 
elevation on which his house stood “Hermes Hill,” after Hermes 
Trismegistus, the fabled discoverer of the chemist’s art. 

Dr. Anthony Askew, one of the celebrities of St. Bartholomew’s 
in the last half of the last century, was as famous in literature as he 
was in medicine. He had a collection of Greek MSS., purchased at 
great expense in the East, more numerous and more valuable than 
that of any other private gentleman in England. His house in 
Queen Square was, moreover, crammed with printed books; the 
sale of his library in 1775, which lasted twenty days, was the great 
literary auction of the time. 

Another famous physician of St. Bartholomew’s was Dr. David 
Pitcairn, who died in 1809. He also was distinguished as a literary 
man and lover of art. His earnings were very large, for he was 
frequently requested by his brethren for his advice in difficult cases. 
His manners as a physician were simple, gentle, and dignified, and 
always sufficiently cheerful to inspire confidence and hope. It is 
said that he was occasionally affected in his speech; thus he is 
reported to have asked a lady for a pinch of snuff in the following 
terms: “ Madam, permit me to immerse the summits of my digits 
in your pulveriferous utensil, to excite a grateful titillation of my 
olfactory nerves.” 

Of Dr. John Radcliffe, the physician of the reigns of William ITI. 
and Queen Anne, many strange anecdotes are told, for he was aman 
of rough Abernethy manners, even with kings. When called in to 
see King William at Kensington, finding his legs dropsically swollen, 
he said: “I would not have your two legs, your Majesty, not for 
your three kingdoms.” ‘The remark gave great offence. But on 
another occasion he was even more brusque. ‘“ Your juices,” he said 
to the King, “are all vitiated, your whole mass of blood corrupted, 
and the nutriment mostly turned to water. If your Majesty will 
forbear making long visits to the Earl of Bradford” (where the 
King was wont to drink very hard), “I'll engage to make you live 
three or four years longer, but beyond that time no physic can 
protract your Majesty’s existence.” On one occasion, when he 
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was sent for from the tavern, to which he resorted but too often, 
by Queen Anne, he flatly refused to leave his bottle. “Tell her 
Majesty,” he bellowed, “that it’s nothing but the vapours.” He 
advised a hypochondriacal lady, who complained of nervous singing 
in the head, to ‘curl her hair with a ballad.” He cured a gentle- 
man of a quinsy by making his own two servants eat a hasty-pudding 
for a wager, which caused the patient to break out into such a fit of 
laughter as to burst the quinsy. Sir Godfrey Kneller and Radcliffe 
were at one time neighbours in Bow Street, Covent Garden, and the 
painter having beautiful pleasure-grounds, a door was opened for 
the accommodation of his neighbour. But in consequence of 
damage done to his flower beds Sir Godfrey threatened to close the 
door, to which Radcliffe replied, he might do anything with it but 
paint it. “Did Dr. Radcliffe say so?” cried Sir Godfrey. “Go 
and tell him, with my compliments, that I can take anything from 
him but his physic.” In spite of his cynicism and rudeness, he 
made a very large income, on the average twenty guineas a day, and 
when he was told that the 45,000 he had invested in South Sea 
stock was lost, he could with placid sang frotd say : “Well, it is 
only going up another 5,000 stairs.” But though he so heavily taxed 
his patients, he was very much opposed to paying his debts, espe- 
cially such as he owed to tradespeople. A paviour, whom he had 
employed and constantly put off paying, at last waited for him at his 
(the doctor’s) door, and, when his carriage drove up, roughly asked 
for his money. ‘Why, you rascal,” said the doctor, “do you expect 
to get paid for such a bad piece of work? You have spoiled my 
pavement, and covered it with earth to hide your bad work!” 
“Doctor,” replied the paviour, “mine is not the only bad work the 
earth hides.” “You dog, you,” cried the doctor, “you must be a 
wit, and want the money. Comein.” And he paid him. Curiously 
enough, the man who left the splendid library, known by his name, 
to Oxford, at one time, on being asked where his library was, pointed 
to a few phials, a skeleton, and a herbal, in one corner of his apart- 
ment, and said, “Sir, there is my library!” He was a Tory in 
politics, and it was said that he kept Lady Holt alive out of pure 
political animosity to the Whig Chief Justice Holt, because she led 
her lord such a life. 

Of a more genial disposition, though no less original character, 
was Dr. John Cookley Lettsom. He was born in a small island 
near Tortola, called Little Van Dyke, which belonged to his father. 
A view of it may be seen in the Gentleman’s Magazine, December 
Supplement, 1815. When only six years of age he was sent to 
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England for his education, being entrusted to the care of a Mr. 
Fothergill, then a famous preacher among the Quakers. His father 
dying before he came of age, that gentleman became his guardian, 
and with a view to his future profession sent him to Dr. Sutcliffe. 
For two years he attended St. Thomas’s Hospital, and then returned 
to his native place in the West Indies to take possession of any 
property that might remain ; but on his arrival he found himself £500 
worse than nothing, his elder brother, then dead, having run through 
an ample fortune, leaving to his younger brother only a number of 
negro slaves, whom he at once emancipated. He entered on the 
medical profession, and in five months made the astonishing sum of 
42,000, with which he returned to Europe, visited the medical 
schools of Paris and Edinburgh, took his degree of M.D. at Leyden 
in 1769, and was admitted a licentiate of the College of Physicians 
of London in the same year. His rise in his profession was rapid ; 
in 1783 he earned £3,600; in 1784, £3,900; in 1785, £4,015; in 
1786, £4,500; and in some years his income reached £12,000. 
But he was at the same time giving away hundreds, nay thousands, 
in gratuitous advice, and the poorer order of the clergy and struggling 
literary men received not only gratuitous advice, but substantial aid. 
He was one of the original projectors and supporters of the General 
Dispensary, of the Finsbury and Surrey Dispensaries, of the Margate 
Sea Bathing Infirmary, as well as of many other charitable institu- 
tions. In 1779 he purchased some land on the east side of Grove 
Hill, Camberwell, where he erected the villa which for years was 
associated with his name, and where he entertained some of the most 
eminent /i/erati of his time. The house contained a library of near 
ten thousand volumes, and a museum full of natural and artistic 
curiosities. The grounds were most tastefully laid out and adorned 
with choice trees, shrubs, and flowers. ‘The avenue of elms, still 
retaining the name of Camberwell Grove, formed part of the small 
estate and the approach to the house. It is sad to relate that Dr. 
Lettsom’s excessive devotion to science and literature impaired his 
resources, and compelled him eventually to quit Grove Hill. He 
died in 1815, aged seventy-one years. He being in the habit of 
signing his prescriptions “ J. Lettsom,” some wag, putting forth the 
lines as the doctor’s own composition, wrote thus :— 
When patients comes to I, 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 

Then, if they choose to die, 
What’s that to I? I lets ’em. 


Everyone has heard, and has a story to tell, of Dr. John Abernethy 
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(b. 1764, d. 1831), so we do not know whether in telling our stories 
of him we shall be able to tell the reader anything new; but as he 
was a medical eccentricity we cannot omit him from our portrait 
gallery. But let us premise that if we call him eccentric we refer to 
his manners only, in which he did not take after his chief instructor, 
Sir Charles Blick, who was a fashionable physician of the extra- 
courteous school. In scientific knowledge Abernethy greatly excelled 
all his colleagues, though he got less fame by that than by his oddities. 
When he had made up his mind to marry he wrote off-hand to a lady 
a note of proposal, saying that he was too busy to attend in person, 
but he would give her a fortnight for consideration. His irritable 
temper at times rendered him very disagreeable with patients and 
medical men who consulted him. When the latter did so, he would 
walk up and down the room with his hands in his pockets and 
whistle all the time, and end by telling the doctor to go home and 
read his (Abernethy’s) book. On being asked by a colleague whether 
a certain plan he suggested would answer, the only reply he could 
obtain was: “Ay, ay, put a little salt on a bird’s tail, and you will 
be sure to catch him.” He could hardly be induced to give advice 
in cases which appeared to depend on improper diet. <A farmer of 
immense bulk came from a distance to consult him, and having 
given an account of his daily meals, which showed an immense 
amount of animal food, Abernethy said: “Go away, sir, I won’t 
attempt to prescribe for such a hog.” <A loquacicus lady he silenced 
by telling her to put out her tongue ; she having done so, “ Now keep 
it there till Zhave done talking,” said Abernethy. A lady having 
brought her daughter, he refused to prescribe for her, but told the 
mother to let the girl take exercise. Having received his guinea he 
gave the shilling to the mother and said: “ Buy the girl a skipping 
rope as you go along.” When the late Duke of York consulted him, 
he stood whistling with his hands in his pockets, and the Duke said: 
“T suppose you know who I am?” “Suppose I do,” was the 
uncourtly reply, “what of that?” ‘To a gentleman who consulted 
him for an ulcerated throat, and wanted him to look at it, he said: 
“How dare you suppose that I would allow you to blow your stink- 
ing foul breath in my face?” But sometimes he met a Tartar. A 
gentleman, who could not succeed in getting the doctor to listen to 
his case, suddenly locked the door, put the key into his pocket, and 
took out a loaded pistol. Abernethy, alarmed, asked if he meant to 
murder him. No, he only wanted him to listen to his case, and 
meant to keep hima prisoner till he did. The patient and the surgeon 
afterwards became great friends. The Duke of Wellington having 
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insisted on seeing him out of his usual hours, and abruptly entering 
his room, was asked by the doctor how he got in. “ By that door,” 
was the reply. ‘ Then,” said Abernethy, “I recommend you to 
make your exit by the same way.” He refused to attend George IV. 
until he had delivered his lecture at the hospital, in consequence 
of which he lost a royal appointment. To a lady who complained 
that on holding her arm over her head she felt pain, he said: “ Then 
what a fool you must be to hold it up!” He was fond of calling 
people fools. A countess consulted him, and he offered her some 
pills, when she said she could never take a pill. ‘“ Not take a pill! 
what a fool you must be!” was the courteous reply. 

Abernethy usually cut patients short by saying: “I have heard 
enough: you have heard of my book?” “Yes.” ‘Then go home 
and read it.” This book gives admirable rules for dieting and general 
living, though few persons would be willing to comply with. them 
rigidly ; he himself did not. When someone told him that he 
seemed to live like most other people, he replied: “ Yes, 
but then I have such a devil of an appetite.” One day a lawyer 
suffering from dyspepsia, brought on by want of exercise and good 
living, went to consult Abernethy. As he came out of the consult- 
ing room he met another lawyer, a friend of his. ‘What the devil 
brought you here?” said one, and the other echoed the question, 
and the reply of each was the same. ‘ What has he prescribed for 
you?” asked the newcomer. The prescription was produced, and 
read as follows: ‘“ Read my book, p. 72, J. Abernethy.” ‘The first 
lawyer agreed to wait for his friend whilst he went to consult the 
doctor. In about a quarter of an hour he came out, well pleased 
apparently with his interview. ‘“ Well, what is your prescription ? ” 
inquired lawyer number one. Number two produced a slip of paper, 
on which was written: “ Read my book, p. 72, J. Abernethy.” That 
was what each got for his guinea. But Abernethy deserves praise 
for three utterances, viz. that mind is a miraculous energy added 
to matter, and not the result of certain modes of organisation, as 
modern scientists maintain; that an operation is a reproach to 
surgery, and that a patient should be cured without recourse to it; 
and that vivisection experiments are morally wrong and physiologically 
unsafe, because unreliable. 

That Dr. Abernethy, with his uncouth manners and vulgar 
repartee, should have been so successful in his profession is a marvel ; 
certainly few people of the present day would tolerate such rudeness 
as his. Possibly in former days the doctor’s distinctive dress had a 
secret influence of its own. The gold-headed cane, the elaborate 
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shirt-frill, the massive snuff-box, tapped so argumentatively in con- 
sultation, the pompous manner and overbearing assurance, no doubt 
exercised a spell with which we are unacquainted now. 

Abernethy had imitators, but they had been pupils of his. 
Tommy Wormald, or “Old Tommy,” as the students called him, was 
Abernethy over again in voice, style, appearance, and humour. To 
an insurance company he reported on a bad life proposed to them: 
“Done for.” When an apothecary wanted to put him off with a 
single guinea at a consultation on a rich man’s case, he said: 
“A guinea is a lean fee, and the patient is a fat patient. I always have 
fat fees from fat patients. Pay me two guineas instantly; our patient 
is a fat patient.” Some rich but mean people would drive to St. 
Bartholomew’s to get advice gratis as out-patients. To this Tommy 
meant to put a stop. Seeing a lady dressed in silk, he thus addressed 
her before a roomful of people: ‘Madam, this charity is for the poor, 
destitute invalids ; I refuse to pay attention to destitute invalids who 
wear rich silk dresses.” The lady quickly disappeared. Will no 
Old Tommy arise at the present day and put an end to the abuse, 
which is as rampant as ever ? 

Doctors are not agreed as to what constitutes medical science. 
By an empiric a quack is meant. Now,an empiric goes by observa- 
tion only, without rational grounds ; yet Sir Charles Bell asserted that 
physiology was a science of observation rather than of experiment, 
which is the rational ground the quack is said to disregard. Who is 
right? Without attempting to answer the question, which would 
lead us too far, we must rest satisfied with the fact that the profession 
and the public have agreed to stigmatise certain individuals as 
quacks who, with or without any medical training, pretend to cure 
diseases by charms, manipulations, or nostrums, which have no 
scientific or rational basis. Quacks have existed at all times, for 
mankind, especially suffering mankind, has ever been credulous. 
Henry VIII. endeavoured to put down those of his own times by 
establishing censors in physic, but the public would not be en- 
lightened, and so the quacks flourished. In 1387 one Roger Clerk, 
of Wandsworth, pretending to be a physician, got twelve pence in 
part payment from one Roger atte Haccke, in Ironmonger Lane, for 
undertaking the cure of his wife, who was ill. He put a charm, con- 
sisting of a piece of parchment, round her neck, but it did her no 
good, whereupon Roger brought him before the chamber at Guild- 
hall for his deceit and falsehood, and Roger Clerk was sentenced to 
be led through the middle of the city with trumpets and pipes, he 
riding on a horse without a saddle, the said parchment and a whet- 
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stone! for his lies being hung about his neck, a urinal also being 
hung before him, and another on his back. In the reign of 
Edward VI. one Grig, a poulterer in Surrey, was set in the pillory at 
Croydon, and again in the Borough, for cheating people out of their 
money by pretending to cure them by charms or by only looking at 
the patient. 

Was Valentine Greatrakes, whom Charles II. invited to his court, 
a quack? If he was, he was a harmless one, since he gave no physic, 
but only pretended to cure by magnetic stroking. Our modern 
magnetisers are not so modest ; they have added much hocus-pocus 
to Valentine’s simple process. 

From among the medical oddities of the latter part of the last 
century we must not omit Dr. Von Butchell, who lived in Mount 
Street, and pretended to cure every disease. He applied for the 
post of dentist to George III., but when the King’s consent was 
obtained he said he did not care for the custom of royalty. When 
his wife died, he had her embalmed and kept in his parlour, where 
he allowed his patients to see the body, so that the modern show- 
man who exhibited the dead body of his wife at Olympia was, after 
all, only a copyist. But whilst the doctor was half-mad, the world 
was altogether mad ; for his exhibiting the corpse of his wife was 
not considered as eccentric as his letting his beard grow, which then 
was held to be the height of madness. And there seems to have 
been method in 47s madness, for he sold the hairs out of his beard 
at a guinea each to ladies who wished to have fine children. He 
used to ride about the West End on a pony painted with spots by the 
doctor himself. There is an engraving extant of him, showing him 
astride on it. The horse was afterwards, in consequence of a 
dispute with the stable-keeper who had charge of it, sold at 
Tattersall’s, where, as a curiosity, it fetched a good price. There 
was a wonderful inscription on the outside of his house, extending 
over the front of the next, and his neighbour rebuilding his frontage 
half the inscription was obliterated. Butchell was also a great 
advertiser, and his advertisements even now afford amusing reading. 
He never would visit a patient, though as much as £500 was offered 
him for a visit—patients had to go to his house. “I go to none,” 
he said in his advertisements. Many persons used to visit him, not 
for getting advice, but simply to converse with such an original. He 
was twice married ; his first wife he dressed in black, and his second 

1 Early in English history we find the whetstone as the symbol of a liar. 
Why? Does lying imply a sharpened wit, as a whetstone sharpens a blade? The 
custom is referred to in Hudibras, II. i. 57-60, 
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in white, never allowing a change of colour. He was one of the 
earliest teetotalers. The profits he and some of his contemporaries 
made on their quack draughts and pills led, in 1783, to the imposition 
of the tax on “ patent medicines.” 

But to come down to more recent times, in 1700 one John 
Pechey, living at the Angel and Crown, in Basing Lane, an Oxford 
graduate and member of the College of Physicians, London, adver- 
tised that all sick people might, for sixpence, have a faithful account 
of their diseases and plain directions for their cure, and that he was 
prepared to visit any sick person in London for 2s. 6d.,and that if 
he were called by any person as he passed by, he would require but 
one shilling for his advice. A physician who in our day advertised 
like this would be deprived of his diploma. In 1734 one Joshua 
Ward became a celebrity even among quacks, by his pills, which he 
extensively advertised, and which were patronised by the Queen 
herself. There was.a rhyming quack, Dr. Hill, who also wrote a 
farce and wanted Garrick to produce it, till the latter published the 
following distich on him : 


For farces and physic his equal there scarce is, 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 


A Dr. Hannes, a contemporary of Dr. Radcliffe, ordered his 
servant to stop a number of coaches between Whitehall and the 
Royal Exchange, and to inquire at each whether it belonged to 
Dr. Hannes, as he was called to a patient. Entering Garraway’s 
Coffee House, the servant put the same question. Dr. Radcliffe 
happening to be there, he asked who wanted Dr. Hannes. The 
servant named several lords who all wanted him. “No, no, friend,” 
said Radcliffe ; “‘ Dr. Hannes wants the lords.” 

Quacks were never more flourishing than they are now, and they 
always will be, for the public like mysterious remedies, and are 
anxious to recommend them and to force them on their friends. 
In nothing is a little knowledge more dangerous than in medicine ; 
mothers and nurses especially, who have acquired some smattering 
of it from their conversations with doctors, may doa lot of mischief. 
To them are due nearly all so-called diseases of children—as if 
children must necessarily have diseases—a superstition which is 
shared by some doctors, who also encourage the reading of their 
books. The reading of those books has physically the same effect 
on the body that the reading or hearing of ghost stories has morally 
on the mind: the reader or hearer everywhere feels dis-ease, and 
sees ghosts ; exgo beware of medical books and goblin stories—both 
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are unwholesome. Modern invalids are fortunate in escaping the 
tortures inflicted on patients in earlier days. Edmund Verney thus 
writes concerning his father, Sir Ralph Verney of Claydon House, in 
1686: “He hath been blooded, vomited, blistered, cupt and scarified 
and hath three physicians with him, besides apothecary and chirur- 
gian.” And then he wonders that “he still continues very weak.” 
The marvel was that he survived it all. Had not Moliére a few 
years before the above date said: “You must not say that a man 
died of such and such a disease, but of so many physicians, surgeons 
and apothecaries.” 

The most pungent and most witty definition of the doctor’s 
character probably is that given, I think, by Talleyrand. When 
Napoleon, in a fit of despondency, said that he would forsake war 
and turn physician, the sarcastic courtier said sotto voce: “ Toujours 
assassin?” 

C. W. HECKETHORN, 
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SOME LITERARY LANDMARKS OF 
A NORTHERN HEIGHT. 


OST people, we suppose, would concede that there is no 
more pleasurable section of suburban London than 
Hampstead. Not only does it lie high above the mists which 
ascend from the valley of the Thames, but it constitutes a sort of 
portal to some of the most charming scenery to be found within a 
radius of ten miles from the Royal Exchange. ‘That man is little 
to be envied,” wrote Dr. Johnson, “ whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety wouid not 
grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” That student of our 
literature, it may be said, is little to be envied who does not 
venerate the name of Hampstead, or who has never thought it 
worth his while to undertake a pilgrimage thither. With the single 
exceptions, perhaps, of Kensington and Twickenham, no suburb is 
richer than Hampstead in the memories of the past. They stand 
“like mountain ranges, over past in memory’s distance fair.” 
There the ancient Celt, stained with woad, chased the game and the 
beasts of the forest. ‘Thither in pursuit of four-footed beasts went 
more audacious votaries of the chase from London, to which they 
sometimes never returned. There in their affairs of honour duellists’ 
swords clashed and shots were exchanged, andsomereceived their pass- 
port to that undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns. There murder most foul has sometimes done its deadly 
work in some of the most secluded haunts, and suicide has 
desecrated the nooks sacred to talking age and whispering lovers. 
There, in the early Georgian era, Fashion at the behest of Folly fixed 
her halls, to which the gay of either sex went down gaily in the 
sunshine and came back trembling for very fear of footpads and 
highwaymen in the moonlight. There have resided many an one 
who— 


Moulds a mighty state’s decrees, 
And shapes the whisper of the throne. 
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Thither have retired honourable men and true, men who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day in the battle of life, to seek 
seclusion, and to snatch a brief interval of repose before going 
farther and returning no more. Above all, the /ervati—the bright 
particular stars of the literary firmament—have walked, talked, 
studied, dreamed, wept, and meditated in this spot. They have 
drawn inspiration from its air, its scenery, its sober dignity and 
repose ; and when the entire locality was in the truest sense, “a 
thing of beauty,” unpolluted by the presence of the modern builder, 
Keats reclined on its grassy sward like a sick child on the bosom of 
its mother, and meditated his radiant vision of ‘“‘ Endymion,” and 
gave it to the world to be a joy for ever. 

We propose in this article to recall some of the literary memories 
of this favoured haunt of the Muses, and we warn our readers in 
the commencement that we mean to stick to our text. Other 
memories we know full well there are of which this suburb can 
boast. But those memories do not lie within our province. We 
are concerned only with the literary memories. In that happy age 
predicted, we believe, among others by that forgotten philosopher, 
William Godwin, when every illumined spirit unencumbered by his 
coating of clay shall glance like a meteor through infinity of space 
and maintain a personal intercourse with the inhabitants of other 
worlds, articles such as this will be rendered nugatory. Until the 
advent of that golden age, however, we may do worse than recall by 
such means as will avail us some of the literary memories of 
Hampstead. The chief difficulty is where to begin. Suppose we 
begin with Joanna Baillie, the poetess, who resided with her sister 
in the neighbourhood of Hampstead Heath from 1806 till 1851. 
Who now reads the poetry and the dramas of Joanna? Who, we 
wonder, now dips into the “ Plays on the Passions,” or the “ Fugitive 
Verses”? How many persons know anything of Joanna’s master- 
piece, “ De Montfort : a Tragedy,” which was reviewed as the work 
of a man by Samuel Rogers, and procured for the authoress the 
friendship of Sir Walter Scott? See what a perishable thing is 
fame. Miss Baillie and her sister were visited in their rural retreat 
at Hampstead by many friends who were eminent in science, letters, 
art, and society, and were on very intimate terms with Mrs. 
Barbauld, who lived not far off. Sir Walter Scott used to look 
forward to his visit to Joanna as one of the pleasures of life, and 
even Francis Jeffrey, the once powerful oracle of the Zdinburgh 
Review, whose sarcastic pen was the terror of aspiring poets and 
poetesses when the century was young, could say in writing under 
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date of April 28, 1840: “I forgot to tell you that we have been 
twice out to Hampstead, to hunt up Joanna Baillie, and found her 
the other day as fresh, natural, and amiable as ever, and as little 
like a tragic muse.” In 1842 Jeffrey saw his friend again, and 
could describe her even then as “marvellous in health and spirits 
and youthful freshness and simplicity of feeling, and not a bit deaf, 
blind, or torpid.” The kindliness and courtesy of the old school 
distinguished both the sisters until death came to end the span of 
life they had measured here. Joanna, the elder of this sweet and 
gentle pair, died at her residence, Bolton House, on Windmill Hill, 
on February 23, 1851. The other sister died ten years later. Both 
were interred in the tomb of their mother, near the east end of the 
churchyard. 

“In the spring of 1801,” says Mrs. Fletcher in her interest- 
ing autobiography, “I was taken by Dr. and Mrs. Baillie to 
Hampstead to see the gifted Joanna. I found her on a Sunday 
morning reading the Bible to her mother, a very aged lady, 
who was quite blind. Joanna’s manners and accent were very 
Scottish, very kind, simple, and unaffected, but less frank than 
those of her sister. She seemed almost studiously to avoid literary 
conversation.” ! 

Just on the edge of the Heath, below Wild-Wood, stands a farm- 
house, sometimes the resort of that extraordinary genius, William 
Blake. In the summer months this cottage was rented by Linnell, 
who numbered Blake among his friends, and often invited him to 
sojourn with him, when he was tired of London scenes and of 
London people. 

It was in the Vale of Health that Leigh Hunt pitched his moving 
tent, and at various times between 1816 and 1820 entertained 
Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, and Haydon. Keats was then living with a 
very intimate friend, Charles Brown, a Russian merchant, at Went- 
worth Place, Downshire Hill, having previously occupied apartments 
with his brother Thomas at the adjoining house.? This house was 
kept by a lady whose name has been preserved by none of the poet’s 
biographers ; it is known only that he was deeply in love with her 
daughter, for whom he cherished the fondest affection until he 
quitted Hampstead for ever in 1820. The scenery in and around 
Hampstead inspired some of Keats’ finest melodies, melodies which 
will never pass into nothingness, but still will keep. At Hampstead 


” 


1 Autob. p. 80. See also some pleasing glimpses of Joanna Baillie at 
Hampstead in the Zzfe of Ticknor, i. 413. 
? Lord Houghton’s Life of Keats. 
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he composed “Endymion,” “Lamia,” “Isabella,” “The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” “Hyperion.” Leigh Hunt, in his “ Autobiography,” asserts 
that “Endymion” was suggested to Keats on a beautiful day, as 
he stood by the gate which led from the battery on Hampstead. 
Heath into a field by Caen Wood.! It was in a lane near Highgate, 
leading from Millfield Lane to Caen Wood, that Keats, with Hunt, 
first met Samuel Taylor Coleridge in the summer of 1817. ‘‘ There 
is death in that hand,” observed Coleridge, as he relaxed his hold 
on the hand of the “loose, slack, well-dressed youth.” And so 
there was, as subsequent events proved. 

Richard Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), in his very in- 
structive and entertaining biography of Keats, tells us how the “‘ Ode 
to a Nightingale” came to be written. “In the spring of 1819,” 
he writes, “the admirable ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ was suggested by 
the continual song of the bird that had built its nest close to the 
house, which often threw Keats into a sort of trance of tranquil 
pleasure. One morning he took his chair from the breakfast-table, 
placed it on the grass-plot under a plane tree, and sate there for two 
or three hours with some scraps of paper in his hands. Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Brown saw him thrusting them away as waste paper 
behind some books, and had some difficulty in putting together and 
arranging the stanzas of the ode.” 

While Leigh Hunt continued to reside at Hampstead, Shelley 
often found his way thither. ‘Shelley often came there to see me,” 
says Hunt, “sometimes to stop for several days. He delighted in 
the natural broken ground, and in the fresh air of the place, especially 
when the wind set in from the north-west, which used to give him 
an intoxication of animal spirits. Here also he swam his paper 
boats on the ponds and delighted to play with my children, especially 
with my eldest boy, the seriousness of whose imagination, and the 
susceptibility of a ‘grim’ impression, highly delighted him. He 
would play at ‘frightful creatures’ with him, from which the other 
would ‘snatch a fearful joy,’ only begging him occasionally ‘not to 
do the horn,’ which was a way that Shelley had of screwing up his 
hair in front to imitate a weapon of that sort.” 

Samuel Richardson, in writing his novel of “ Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
mentions the house called “The Upper Flask.” This house stands 
near Heath Street, and in the earlier years of the eighteenth century 
was frequented by the celebrities of “great Anna’s” time, notably 
Pope and Steele. In the long days of summer the members of the 
Kit-cat Club used to assemble there and sip their ale under the old 


' Autod. ii. 195. 
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mulberry tree which still flourishes. In Sir Richard Blackman’s 
poem, “ The Kit-cats,” are the following lines :— 


Or when, Apollo-like, thou’rt pleased to lead 
Thy sons to feast on Hampstead’s airy head— 
Hampstead that, towering in superior sky, 
Now with Parnassus does in honour vie. 


After undergoing many changes, and after having been occupied 
by many tenants, “The Upper Flask,” in 1771, came into the 
possession of George Steevens, the well-known Shakespearian com- 
mentator, who resided in it till his death in 1800. His splendid 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays, in twenty octavo volumes, was 
published in 1773. Howitt says that to this work Steevens devoted 
solely, and exclusively of all other attentions, a period of eighteen 
months, and during that time he left his house every morning at 
one o’clock with the Hampstead patrol, and proceeding to London, 
without any consideration of the weather or of the season, called up 
the compositor and woke all his devils :— 


Then late from Hampstead journeying to his bed, 
Aurora oft for Cephalus mistook ; 

What time he brushed the dew with hasty pace 
To meet the printer’s devils face to face. 


This was at the chambers of his friend Reed, where he was 
permitted to enter with a sheet of the Shakespearian letterpress ready 
for correction. Every book was at hand which he wished to consult, 
and while laying his head on the pillow he could refer at any time to 
Reed. This nocturnal toil naturally accelerated the printing of 
Steevens’ work. While the printers were sleeping, the editor was 
working. In twenty months he completed his five editions of 
Shakespeare’s works. 

In that lively and entertaining record, the “ Life of Nollekens,” by 
Smith, the topographer, it is said that in the closing years of the last 
century the gardens of ‘“‘ Shakespeare Steevens,” as the commentator 
was popularly denominated, had acquired quite a widespread 
notoriety. Smith, who personally inspected these grounds, describes 
them as “ beautiful beyond description.”! Smith adds that Steevens 
possessed remarkably fine calves, which he generally covered with 
white cotton stockings, and he would frequently pique himself upon 
having walked from his house at Hampstead half over London and 
back without receiving a speck upon them. An aged inhabitant of 
Hampstead told Smith that no creature on earth was ever more 


1 Life of Nollekens, i. 73. 
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afraid of death than Steevens ; and that on the day of his decease he 
came into the kitchen where she and her husband were sitting at 
dinner, and snatched at their pudding, which he ate most ravenously, 
defying death at the same time in language of the most terrific 
character. 

A house on the right-hand side of Church Row, proceeding in 
the direction of the parish church, was the residence of Mrs. Anna 
Letitia Barbauld, who in the days of our grandfathers was greatly 
to the fore in the world of letters. Mrs. Barbauld wrote poetry and 
prose with equal facility. Mrs. Barbauld and her husband came to 
reside at Hampstead in 1876, on their return from a Continental 
tour. Mr. Barbauld combined his ministry at a neighbouring 
Unitarian chapel with the preparation of a few pupils for the public 
schools ; his wife threw herself into literary pursuits. She wrote 
pamphlets on several questions that were then agitating the mind of 
the English public, and contributed as many as fourteen papers to 
that popular juvenile book, the “ Evenings at Home,” which she 
prepared for the press in conjunction with her brother, Dr. Aikin. 
These make up the sum total of Mrs. Barbauld’s literary activities 
during her residence at Hampstead, which she quitted in 1802 for 
the “village,” as it was then styled, of Stoke Newington, not far 
distant. Howitt relates that in 1787 the Barbaulds received a 
young Spaniard into their household. Thestranger began to smoke 
cigars, which at that time were quite a novelty. “ He is quitea man 
of one or two and twenty, and rather looks like a Dutchman than a 
Spaniard. Did you ever see seguars—tobacco leaf rolled up of the 
length of one’s fingers, which they light and smoke without a pipe ? 
He uses them. ‘And how docs Mr. Barbauld bear that?’ you say. 
O! the Don keeps it snug in his own room.” That Mrs. Barbauld 
did not allow her literary proclivities to absorb “ all mundane con- 
siderations” is evident from the following note which Wedgwood once 
received from her: ‘‘ Mrs. Barbauld’s compliments to Mr. Wedgwood ; 
begs the things she bought may be sent to No. 8 Caroline Street, 
Bedford Square, to-morrow morning, by seven ; if, however, that 
hour is too early, they may be sent this afternoon. They must be 
packed fit for Hampstead.—Caroline Street, March 30, 1787.”! 
The house which the Barbaulds quitted in Church Row was subse- 
quently occupied by Mrs. and Miss Aikin. This was between 1822 
and 1830. In the latter year Mrs. Aikin died, and Miss Aikin 
removed to number 18 on the opposite side of the street, remaining 
there till 1844, when she removed to London. Finally she returned 
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to Hampstead, and took up her abode with relatives in John Street. 
Miss Aikin was the author of many works, the best of them being, 
perhaps, her biographical memoir of Addison, which was so severely 
handled by Lord Macaulay in the Edinburgh Review. Miss Aikin 
had not been quite exact in certain statements of fact, and this 
provoked a severe flagellation from the Whig oracle. Though Miss 
Aikin felt this keenly at the time, it was hardly worth it, for Lord 
Macaulay conferred a certain kind of immortality on her perform- 
ances, and it may safely be predicted that as long as the brilliant 
essayist’s fame lasts, her name will never cease to be remembered. 
Miss Aikin died at Hampstead in January 1864, and lies buried at 
the east end of the tomb of Joanna Baillie in the churchyard. 

It is somewhat interesting to find that Bishop Butler once resided 
at Hampstead. Park, the historian of Hampstead, asserts that this 
celebrated prelate occupied a house—no longer in existence—which 
it was traditionally believed was the habitation of Sir Harry Vane. 
Butler, it is said, lived in this house, the site of which is now occu- 
pied by the Soldiers’ Orphan Asylum, for several years, and orna- 
mented the windows with a considerable quantity of stained glass, 
which was long preserved there. These windows, it is further stated, 
consisted of a large series of scriptural subjects in squares, some of 
which were very finely executed. Among them were several figures 
of the apostles, with their names subscribed in Latin in small oblong 
squares. Local tradition asserted that these were actually presented 
to the Protestant prelate by the Pope. This, of course, is nothing 
more than a piece of idle gossip; yet it is really strange how the 
imputation of Popery clung round the memory of this great divine. 
Merely because he incautiously permitted a crucifix to hang in his 
private chapel, and spoke with faint commendation of a few harmless 
Popish practices, he was assailed after death with most unseemly 
acrimony as a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

As we are observing no particular order in our remarks, but 
merely wandering from place to place, we select next Sir Charles 
Sedley. We are quite sensible of the fact that the name of this bard 
is not a pleasant one to ears esteemed polite, and that his works are 
not generally included in the category of those which rigid moralists 
prescribe for the perusal of the young. Sir Charles was not an angel of 
light, but we are not sure that he polluted Hampstead with his presence. 
His residence was a cottage on Haverstock Hill, which stood on the 
right-hand side of the road, in a garden opposite to a public-house 
known as “The Load of Hay,” which was demolished in the spring 
of 1867. Sedley’s character, like all the men of fashion under the 
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Restoration, was that ofa debauchee, but then, like many debauchees, 
he was not altogether irreclaimable. ‘Only throw plenty of mud 
and some of it is sure to stick,” says the old proverb, and a great 
deal of mud has been thrown at Sedley, and much more has stuck 
to him than should. People who condemn him 7% /ofo too often 
forget that he was a satirical wit, poet, and comedian rolled into one. 
Many of his brother bards excelled him in the art of what Sir Richard 
Steele has described as— 
That prevailing gentle art 

Which can with a resistless charm impart 

The basest wishes to the chastest heart. 
But he repented of all this before he died, and as Steele says, he would 
rather have had it said of him that he prayed— 

Oh, thou my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah’s lips with fire ! 

The next occupant of Sedley’s cottage was Dicky Steele. Doubts 
have been frequently expressed respecting Steele’s residence at 
Hampstead, but there can be no doubt that he lived there for some 
time, since in a letter of his to Pope, dated June 1, 1712, the 
following passage occurs: “I am at a solitude, a house between 
Hampstead and London, where Sir Charles Sedley died.” Creditors 
no doubt compelled this rollicking wit of Anna’s time to retreat to 
Hampstead, where he passed the summer days of 1712. There he 
dashed off many of those clever papers which he contributed to the 
Spectator, which all the “town” was reading and assigning to every 
person but the right one. Thence he journeyed home night after 
night to enjoy the society of his darling Prue, that excellent wife 
towards the elucidation of whose character Mr. Aitken, in his 
standard biography of Sir Richard Steele, has done so much. 
Doubtless Captain Steele found his sojourn at Hampstead by no 
means an unpleasant one, seeing that it is certain that Pope and 
other members of the Kit-cat Club, which during the summer months 
was held at the “ Upper Flask” on Hampstead Heath, used to call 
on him, and take him in their carriages to the place of rendezvous ! 

Not long after the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, Gay went to 
Hampstead for the benefit of the country air and the chalybeate waters. 
There, too, went Gay’s friend, the witty Dr. Arbuthnot, when he was 
suffering from dropsy, in 1734. As the doctor’s cheerful temperament 
would not permit him to live the life of a recluse in Hampstead, we 
are not surprised to find Pope saying in one of his letters to Martha 
Blount: “I saw Arbuthnot, who was very cheerful. I passed a 
whole day with him at Hampstead. He is in the ‘ Long Room’ 
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half the morning, and has parties at cards every night. Mrs. Lepelt 
and Mrs. Saggioni, and his sons and his two daughters are all with 
him.” 

Another Georgian celebrity who combined the practice of 
medicine with that of poetical composition, and found his way to 
Hampstead, was Mark Akenside, the author of the “ Pleasures of the 
Imagination.” Akenside was introduced to Hampstead by his friend 
and fellow-student, the Honourable Jeremiah Dyson, clerk to the 
House of Commons, but Dyson’s efforts were entirely frustrated by 
the poet’s vanity and overweening love of ostentation. His over- 
bearing conduct and intolerance of opposition, combined with his 
imprudence in money matters, were the means of ruining his practice, 
and had it not been for the generosity of his friend Dyson, would 
probably have reduced him to utter beggary. 

It would have been singular indeed if Hampstead, the resort of 
the literary men of the early Georgian era, had never enjoyed the 
presence of one of the brightest stars of the literary firmament, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Reference to Boswell’s “ Life” of the sage shows 
us that he lived there in 1748, when he was friendless and almost 
unknown. His dictionary had not yet been projected, nor had the 
Universities of Oxford and Dublin recognised his merits by honour- 
ing him witha doctor’s degree. ‘The time of figs was not yet. Much 
suffering he was still to endure, but the clouds that had so long over- 
shadowed his life were fast breaking ; the night of adversity was 
spent, the day of prosperity was at hand. “In January 1749,” says 
Boswell, “ Johnson published ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ being 
the tenth Satire of ‘ Juvenal Imitated.’ He, I believe, composed it 
in the preceding year. Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of the country 
air, had lodgings in Hampstead, to which he resorted occasionally ; 
and there the greater part, if not the whole of the ‘ Imitation,’ was 
written. The fervid rapidity with which it was composed is scarcely 
credible. I have heard him say that he composed seventy lines of 
it in one day, without putting one of them upon paper till they were 
finished.” It is stated by Park that the house at which Dr. Johnson 
was accustomed to reside on his visits to Hampstead was the last 
house in Frognal, but every trace of it has long since disappeared. 

Legion have been the readers, we doubt not, of that acute little 
book “Sandford and Merton,” but very few, we suspect, could tell 
much off-hand respecting its author. ‘Sandford and Merton” first 
made its appearance, or, to adopt a fashionable euphemism, was first 
ushered into the world of letters, so far back as 1783. Day’s latest 
critic, Mr. Leslie Stephen, is of opinion that “ Sandford and Merton” 
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is stillamong the best children’s books in the language, in spite of all its 
quaint didacticism, because it succeeds in forcibly expressing his high 
sense of manliness, independence, and sterling qualities of character. 
Mr. Stephen thinks, and we are in full agreement with him, that the 
influence of Rousseau’s “ Emile” may be traced in the pages of 
*‘ Sandford and Merton,” but Day’s sturdy British morality modified 
the somewhat questionable doctrines which the French philosopher 
enunciated. Day was a man who was blessed with an unusual 
amount of this world’s goods, and, unlike so many wealthy people, 
he regarded his riches only as a trust for the good of others. To this 
end he strove throughout life to be a real benefactor to humanity. 
In 1778 he married and took a small house at Hampstead, in order 
that he might evade the troublesome calls of friends and what is 
commonly designated society. Among their first callers, however, 
were Richard Lovel Edgeworth and his spouse. ‘“ My wife,” says 
Edgeworth, “and I went to see the new married couple at 
Hampstead. It was the depth of winter ; the ground was covered 
with snow, and, to our great surprise, we found Mrs. Day walking 
with her husband on the Heath, wrapped up in a furze cloak, and 
her feet well fortified with thick shoes. We had always heard that 
Mrs. Day was particularly delicate ; but now she gloried in rude 
health, or rather was proud of having followed her husband’s advice 
about her health—advice which in this respect was undoubtedly 
excellent.” Edgeworth says that he never saw a woman so devoted to 
her husband’s wishes. But it must not be supposed that Mistress 
Day was really only a white slave. ‘There was still a never-failing 
flow of discussion between them. From the deepest political 
investigation to the most frivolous circumstance of daily life, Mr. 
Day found something to descant upon; and Mrs. Day was nothing 
loth to support, upon every subject, an opinion of her own ; thus com- 
bining, inan unusual manner, independence of sentiment andthe most 
complete matrimonial obedience. In all this there may be some- 
thing at which even a friend might smile, but in the whole of their 
conduct there was nothing which the most malignant enemy could 
condemn.” Day, it is said, remained some time at Hampstead, as 
he was not eager to saddle himself and his wife with the whole 
burden of housekeeping. He considered that in living in incon- 
venient apartments, unknown and free from visitors, he should 
accustom his wife to seek happiness within a very circumscribed 
area. 

Space would quite fail us were we to enumerate all the literary 
celebrities who have made Hampstead their residence. George 
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Crabbe the poet, Eliza Meteyard the biographer, Mrs. Craik the 
novelist, Neuberg the friend of Carlyle and Emerson, can here only 
be named. It is time to draw this article to a close, but before doing 
so we should not omit to mention that Hampstead constantly en- 
joyed the presence of the late Lord Tennyson, whose mother long 
resided at Rose Mount, a house which stood in Flask Walk. Mr. 
Baines, in his interesting work “The Records of Hampstead,” asserts 
that many old inhabitants can still recall to mind the tall form and 
flowing locks of the poet-laureate, as he accompanied his mother on 
Sunday to the parish church, or as he wandered about the town and 
the adjoining heath. 


W. C. SYDNEY. 
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“THE WHITE MOTH.’ 


AR away up in the recesses of the River Crouch there is a quaint 
little collection of cottages and small houses, and at as 
remote distance from them as is compatible with keeping the build- 
ings within the bounds of the parish, is a characteristic Essex village 
church, weather-beaten, ivy-grown, sadly out of repair inside and 
outside, yet fully as interesting as are nearly all the churches in the 
Eastern counties. Hard by the church is the vicarage ; which, like 
its great support, may be said to exist on sufferance, accordingly as 
one gazes upon its dilapidations or upon what remains of its structure. 
Almost on the banks of the river—which, by the way, is a tidal 
stream, and allows of the passage of coasting vessels up to 100 or 200 
tons burden—is the principal inn of the place; and to this inn a few 
summers ago a friend and myself betook ourselves, preparatory to 
joining a five-ton yacht for a three weeks’ cruising holiday. Apart 
from ourselves the ship’s company consisted of one man, who was 
our skipper, steward, and crew all complete. On shore he was the 
proprietor of the inn. 

In justice to his sailing capacities it is only fair to say that he 
had spent at least one-third of his life afloat, either on the river or 
the open sea. He was a bushy man, stout withal ; his face was red 
when it was not purple, and no amount of weather affected the stiffness 
of his beard. He had two eyes when he was quiet ; none when he 
laughed! Asa matter of fact he never laughed, he gurgled! He 
had but one pace, a shuffle; he never left off smoking—even at meal- 
times he ate, grunted, gurgled, and smoked all at the same time. 

His principalshore diet was gin and kippers, and the diet had told 
even upon the constitution of a sailor. His yarns were immense, 
and he swelled with pride as the romance proceeded ; as he spoke 
he held grimly with both hands to his seat, and it was also necessary 
for the preservation of his mental balance that both legs should be 
elevated on the cabin table, or upon some such high support ; his 
head sunk upon his breast as the yarn progressed, and he snored 
peacefully before he reached its conclusion. 
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And yet there was good in him withal, but ’twas smothered deep 
within his breast, and few there were who could extract it. 

Upon the second evening of our holiday we boarded the yacht. 
The skipper was affected by a long stay on land, and hid himself 
forrard. My friend was dreamy. The setting sun threw a broad 
path of glistening radiance across the wider part of the water, a 
summer breeze was playing restfully with the tide, and gently 
chastising the topmost branches of the trees on shore, the leaves 
were trembling with excitement, and the breeze passed on to whisper 
to the woods beyond the secrets of their scattered offspring. On 
the flats the lapwings were plaintively calling to their mates ; along 
the shingly beach the sandpiper was hurrying, calling tremulously to 
his companions but never staying for reply ; the gulls were lazily cir- 
cling round, occasionally dipping into the water with hasty dives 
as they spied their food upon the surface, and shrieking with delight 
when their object was obtained. The curlews were passing over in 
their flight, complaining as is their wont in one long note of the 
ever weariness of their doings. A patch of blue smoke here and 
there colouring the landscape added to the peacefulness of the scene. 
Then, as the twilight deepened, the moon appeared, and softly 
usurped the doings of the sun. The whistling wings of duck and 
widgeon were heard in place of the sea-birds’ cries ; and twinkling 
lights from the cottage windows showed where the blue smoke had 
been. A creeping shadow and another moving light told us of the 
passing schooner, moving to her moorings. 

It was a night for little conversation; pleasure enough to listen to 
the quiet sounds that came along and across the water, intensifying 
the charming stillness of our surroundings. Presently we heard, at a 
little distance, the grinding of a boat’s keel over the shingle, followed 
by the regular monotones of the oars in the rowlocks ; so muffled 
were the sounds, that we scarcely realised that the boat was nearly 
upon us. We gazed at the boat dreamily and half inquisitively, and to 
our astonishment saw the light figure of a girl swaying gently with 
the movement of the oars. The features were those of an angel, and 
plainly visible in the moonlight ; but the blank, piteous expression 
of her face, as she gazed up into the night, was almost appalling. 
Soon she glided into the shadows, and as she drew away from us 
began to sing. A musical, tuneful voice, so low as to be barely 
audible, was wafted back to us— By the bonnie bonnie banks of 
Loch Lomond, we shall never meet again. ” 

On and on went the singing until the song was finished. Again 
the boat passed near to us, and we could just distinguish the silent, 
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swaying figure, as it drifted away to the shore. Again we heard the 
grinding of the keel ; but, straining our vision to the uttermost, we 
could see nothing. We knew, however, the way by which she had 
gone, from hearing some startled lapwings rising complainingly from 
the flats, and later the joyous greeting of a dog told us of her arrival 
at home. 

For a long time after her departure we neither of us spoke, but 
we presently began to conjecture, and to talk as to what could be the 
meaning of this weird little woman’s wanderings. ‘The picture in the 
moonlight had fascinated both of us, but my friend was particularly 
impressed by it, and to a degree that was very unusual with him. 

We spent our days cruising about in the river and adjoining 
creeks, but this first night had changed all our plans, and evening 
after evening we came back to the neighbourhood of our old 
moorings. 

And often were we rewarded and entranced by the same vision 
more or less near to us ; but as the moon waned, we saw less and less 
of our pretty moth. Thus had we ourselves christened her, but by 
the name of “The White Moth” was she also known by the few who 
were accustomed to her presence in the river. Strange to say, the 
mass of the inhabitants of the scattered district knew nothing of her 
wanderings. 

Bit by bit we dragged forth from our unwilling skipper the 
history of our evening vision. An old story, daughter of a worn-out 
yeoman stock, she lived with her mother, retired from the world on 
the pittance the land had left to them. She had the grace of a 
princess, an inherited yeoman pride, and all the innocence of a child. 
But the solitude had fretted her, and had made her long for a some- 
thing more than she knew. When temptation came she fell, and fled 
away, but only to return when she was neglected. 


A yacht with an owner, rich, blasé, and cunning, but not too 
blasé to neglect the temptation of such natural beauty and charms 
as the old yeoman’s daughter offered. 


7 . . 


Poor “ White Moth,” she remembered those evenings by the river, 
the promises that had beguiled her, the love that had been proffered. 
She had forgotten Paris, London, Nice, but she had still dreams of 
Scotland and of the days that had been near by her old home, and 
of the trips at dusk up those quiet Essex waters; and the dreams 
made up not all that was left to her, for the words then spoken still 
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seemed to ring true, and the sea-birds as of yore re-echoed her 
thoughts. 


Could we never see her in the day-time ; the skipper said “ no,” 
but he was an Essex man, and he looked a lie when he told it. 
Then we began to spend parts of our days ashore, but we never 
met our pretty moth ashore: the daylight was not for her, but still 
we sought, and wondered. We had often noticed, at a distance, 
wandering about with an old lady, a poor, foolish looking, delicate 
lad, whom we had heard ofas “ Poor Billy.” Ina half countryman’s, 
half sailor’s suit had we often seen him walking along the shores of 
the river and over the meadows, and nearly always with the same 
old lady. One day he passed us close at hand, and we could think 
of nothing but our pretty moth. Once more we questioned the 
skipper, and he said we had seen “ Poor Billy, ” most folk knew him 
hereabouts. 

We both began to get hipped, and my friend became quite 
melancholy. One day he departed for a ramble alone, and he came 
back to the yacht with a most woe-begone countenance. 

He had seen our pretty one, and he had seen “ Poor Billy,” and 
he had had a great and stormy interview with the old lady. 

Soon after this our trip ended, and we returned to town. Some- 
how, I was not quite the same man after it, and my friend was so 
constantly in an absent-minded condition, and so often away from 
his chambers, that I became troubled as to his doings, and felt very 
anxious about his health. This anxiety was not lessened when one 
day I saw him entering the house of a well-known physician upon 
mental diseases ; and later, again tracked him to the same house. 
I loyally kept my suspicions to myself. 

When upon a subsequent date I found that he was constantly 
visiting a well-known sanatorium in which were confined better class 
patients suffering from mental conditions, I knew not what to think 
of him, and gradually we became separated. 

More than five years had passed by when I received an invitation 
from him to join him on his yacht, at the old place on the Essex 
river. I gladly responded to the invitation, and will now describe 
our first evening on those seductive, soothing waters. 

Our meal was over, and I was smoking the pipe of peace on 
the decks. The moon was beaming over the tide just as it did on 
those summer evenings a few short years ago. The stillness was as 
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appeared the boat; in the bows, and handling the oars, I saw my 
friend, his face gleaming with proud happiness; and in the stern I 
saw the same beautiful features with which our pretty moth had 
originally entranced us. 

Across the ripples came the old, sweet voice, but there were no 
tears in the voice now; and when the song was ended, two little 
baby hands joined in the applause, and the mother’s face was still 
that of an angel; but the looks that gleamed from it were those of 
a bright intelligence, full of love and trust. 

Anon came a schooner drifting to her moorings, and the crew 
were singing merrily as their craft drifted home to port. The sea- 
birds were still restless in their haunts, but their cries were not 
plaintive but joyous ; even the quacking wild duck on the mere were 
jubilant ; and the breeze, as it whisked the leaves across the creek, 
no longer sighed to them, but left them rapturously telling a message 
of happiness which was duly dispersed to the woods beyond, which 
bent gaily to the attack and sent forth a message through their 
branches, which was passed on to the whole country side. 

And on the little fo’castle of the yacht sat the skipper, now 
permanent commander of the smartest little craft on the river. 

“ Poor Billy” had gone, he said, and the little lady had died of 
a decline ; and his beard was stiffer than ever, and he gurgled 
ominously when I looked argumentative. 

For a few moments I felt lonely and sad, but the boat was 
returning, and so were my spirits. 

In the battle of life, in the struggle for existence, weary moments 
must sometimes make us pause and sigh ; then is the time when some 
happier days will chasten our disquietude. Miserable indeed must 
his existence be if no light memory of the past can dispel a present 


gloom. 
W. T. FREEMAN. 





THE FATHER OF GYMNASTICS. 


HE father of gymnastics (Zurnvater) is the name by which 
Friedrich Ludwig Jahn is known to all Germans. The 
paternity must be interpreted in an esoteric sense, or unequivocally 
denied ; indeed, to some it would seem that Jahn might be affiliated on 
gymnastics as fitly as gymnasticson Jahn. But whatever his relation- 
ship to this particular art may have been, he has, quite apart from it, 
abundant claims to biographical notice. Playing an active part in 
the deliverance of Germany from French domination, his strong 
character was exhibited in a picturesque career. A figure at once 
bizarre and winsome, he has gained the best of all chances of 
immortality by fascinating the imagination of his countrymen. Their 
gratitude, too, is enlisted in the perpetuation of his memory. He 
was a patriot when patriotism was dangerous, and upheld the doctrine 
of German unity when it was an odious heresy. Gymnastics with him 
was a means of hardening the body; but the accrued strength was 
to be used in the service of the State. Hence it is that not only is 
every Zurnhalle in Germany, England, or the United States, a 
monument in his honour; but in the reliefs with which the Council 
Chamber at Berlin is adorned he finds a place by Arndt and Fichte, 
by Gneisenau and Scharnhorst. 

The dismemberment of Germany in 1778, the year in which 
Jahn was born, and the consequent absence of national sentiment, are 
illustrated by the situation of his birthplace. Lanz, a village in West 
Priegnitz, was near the border between Prussia and Mecklenburg ; 
whilst to cross the Elbe, which flowed a few miles to the west, was to 
enter the kingdom of Hanover. In this village the future father of 
gymnastics first saw the light, being, in Scotch phrase, a manse bairn. 
So many notable men have sprung from the parsonage that the 
Reformation has been deemed a social gain, if only as bringing with 
it a married, in the place of a celibate, clergy. Be that as it may, 
Jahn was the son of a village pastor, to whom he owed a vigorous 
frame and a lively intellect. 


The boy’s formal education began when his mother taught him to 
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read from Luther’s Bible. Some treatise by Samuel Pufendorf, the 
“‘famous civilian,” was the second book put into his hands—this, 
doubtless, as a tribulation and to curb the spirit. In his childhood 
he never even heard of fairy tales. “Strong imagery and pictur- 
esque incident” were not set before him in any printed page ; but 
his fancy had enough to nourish it in the stories told by the smugglers 
of the frontier, or by Frederick the Great’s old soldiers, Ziethen’s 
hussars, or the troopers of Seydlitz. From his father he got some small 
book learning in history and Latin ; whilst, out of doors, he rode and 
swam, made journeys with the market carts, or watched the apes 
climb in the ducal park of Ludwigslust. When he entered the 
grammar school at Salzwedel, he gave the natural evidence of an 
irregular training. - Moreover, a sturdy independence, the secret and 
the revelation of genius, rendered him uneasy under discipline and 
slow to conciliate friendship. He left Salzwedel after three years of 
perpetual conflict with masters and schoolfellows. Nor was his 
connection with the school of the Gray Monastery at Berlin, whither 
he next proceeded, more fortunate ; he vanished from it suddenly, 
and was thought to be drowned. Then for a year he lived in his 
father’s house, or soothed his restlessness by long wanderings on 
foot, a habit which grew inveterate. In 1796 he became a student 
of the University of Halle. 

The academic world that Jahn entered was not in its golden age. 
Notwithstanding Rousseau, in social and in other matters we are 
alchemists seeking gold, not impoverished successors of those who had 
it in abundance. At the close of the eighteenth century the German 
student was, as insome sort he is to-day, a fragment of medizevalism 
embedded in the structure of a new civilization. He had renounced, it 
is true, the worst vices of his predecessors ; he was not so staunch in the 
belief that hard drinking was meritorious and cruelty a wholesome 
tonic for the sufferer. The system of pennalism, under which the boy 
fresh from school was subjected to the boundless tyranny of his seniors, 
had become extinct, or was represented only by some shadowy form 
of control. The brawls of the Renommist (hector, bully) no longer 
made the streets unsafe. The hateful affectation of the petit-maitre, 
with his perfumery and pomades, had fluttered back to France. More- 
over, in dress the student had adopted to some extent the fashion of 
his day, and did not now ruffle it in slashed doublet, trunk-hose, and 
feathered barret. Like those of the same social rank he wore a coloured 
coat with metal buttons, an embroidered waistcoat and athree-cornered 
hat ; but he added, as distinctive of his order, leathern breeches, jack- 
boots, and fencing-gloves. The sword, once his chief ornament, was 
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banished from the streets with the end of the Seven Years’ War. But 
whatever changes his manners or costume had undergone, he kept 
his traditional hatred of restraint. For him laws existed only to 
be transgressed, and with their executors, the beadles of the 
university or the watchmen of the town, he waged perpetual warfare. 
Though Faustrecht (club-law) had long been abolished among the 
nobles, students could still settle their quarrels without appeal to 
courts. Duels were numerous, and often had grave results. No 
disciplinary measures of fines or imprisonment could intimidate 
the scholars when their independence was threatened. And if the 
authorities, exasperated by serious disorder or outrage upon citizens, 
ventured on some heroic exercise of their powers, as 2 last resource, 
there was the Awszug (march out), the whole body of students going 
forth, like the plebeians of old to the Mons Sacer, and airing their 
grievances on the nearest hills. Migrations of this kind took place 
at Gottingen in 1790, and at Jena in 1792 ; on both which occasions 
the seceders were ultimately escorted back by a repentant senate and a 
submissive municipality to a renewed enjoyment of academic freedom. 

Such was the society into which Jahn, poor and ill equipped, was 
introduced upon his matriculation at Halle. By his father’s desire 
he began to study theology, but presently applied himself to philology 
and history, fields of learning which in his day were little cultivated. 
Of the requirements in the theological examinations, “the theories 
of original sin, Kennicott’s various readings, and the ten persecutions 
of the Christians,” he was wont to speak afterwards with unmeasured 
contempt. His attainments in the subjects of his own choice were 
extensive, though fragmentary. The fruits of his studies were 
exhibited at various stages of his life ; they would probably have 
been more plentiful had the period of his adolescence been more 
tranquil. The spirit of revolt manifested at school was untamed, 
and he was soon at war with most of his comrades and all his rulers. 
The quarrel had reference to those curious students’ clubs, which, 
carrying youthful affections and prejudices into mature life, have 
exerted so deep an influence on the political as well as the social 
history of Germany. 

In Bologna and Paris, the earliest great universities, professors 
and scholars were marked off into distinct, self-governed ations 
according to the countries from which they came and without regard 
to the studies in which they were engaged. This organisation was 
copied in Germany by the University of Prague, founded in 1348 
on the model of Paris ; and was thence transmitted to Vienna and 
to Leipzig. Classification by place of origin yielded, however, to 
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the more rational distribution into faculties; until, in the fifteenth 
century, the Bursenwesen (system of bursaries) restored the local 
bond as a principle of association. Bursaries, in the German sense, 
were originally foundations for the benefit of poor scholars belonging 
to a specified district; and the tie of a common birthland was 
strengthened by the fact that those on the same foundation shared 
the same abode. But bursary houses, at first well-ordered institu- 
tions each under its own rector, assumed a new character when they 
became mere hostelries in which all students were forced to live and 
which were carried on for the profit of the managers. The Refor- 
mation, operative in so many spheres, swept them away; nor has 
the collegiate system since been revived in Germany in any perma- 
nent form. The instinct of association led next to a reproduction 
of the old mations, but with certain inevitable changes. As uni- 
versities had multiplied, they had grown less international. Hence, 
the new nations rested on much narrower ideas of compatriotism, 
and drew their members from a single province or some smaller 
territorial division. At the outset they received the countenance of 
the authorities ; but, about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
were prohibited, along with those abuses of pennalism which they 
were believed to foster. Nevertheless, in secret they continued to 
exist, under the name of Landsmannschaften. Side by side with 
them sprang up the Orden (orders), which borrowed ceremonies from 
the Freemasons and Rosicrucians, and veiled their proceedings in 
mystery. The orders were based on personal sympathies, laying less 
emphasis on the local tie or abandoning it altogether. The bond of 
fraternity which knit the associates together was indicated, as a rule, 
by the designation of the society ; they called themselves Amicists, 
Constantists, Unitists, or bore some other such barbarous title. 

At Halle in 1796 the Landsmannschaften, known there and then 
as Krdnschen (circles), had ceased to be clandestine, and enjoyed 
the tacit or open sanction of the professors; the orders, on the 
other hand, were unfavourably regarded. The smile of authority 
was as damning in Jahn’s eyes as its frown was commendatory. 
Embracing ardently the cause of the orders, he, like Sacheverell to 
the dissenters, hung out “a bloody flag and banner of defiance ” to 
all the circles, to Pomeranians and Silesians, to Westphalians and the 
men of the Mark. He and his friends sought, it would appear, to 
found a new order, or to unite all existing orders in one vast organ- 
ization. In pursuance of this object he visited, as he related in old 
age, no less than ten German universities. At Halle, his position 
in the face of the hostile groups became so precarious that in 1799 
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he secluded himself in a cave (still shown) below the Gibichenstein. 
Here for a whole summer he remained, defending himself against 
his assailants with stones which he gathered from the rocky bed of 
the Saale. Here, as he tells us, in his vacant hours he pursued his 
studies or formed plans for the future. Here germinated the lofty 
thoughts which guided his later actions. But his meditations were 
recorded long after the siege, and ce gu’on dit de soi est toujours poésie. 
His energies, one suspects, were exhausted by his more martial 
activities. 

After four unquiet years at Halle, Jahn was forced to seek shelter 
elsewhere. Removing to Greifswald he gave himself, it must be 
confessed not wholly, to the study of the Scandinavian languages. 
Among his new professors was the celebrated Ernst Moritz Arndt, 
the poet of the War of Liberation. But Arndt went to Sweden, and 
Jahn, having again embroiled himself with his rulers, left Greifswald 
per consilium abeundi ; in English, was rusticated. Six weeks after 
his admission he had arranged a burlesque of certain ancient 
observances ; his final condemnation was for ill-using a comrade. 
The buoyancy of youth may excuse its waywardness, and the vagaries 
of undergraduates are seldom of great moment. Jahn’s career at two 
seats of learning is, at least, a suggestive commentary on his own 
precept: ‘“‘ Years spent at a university are to the scholar as the years 
of travel are to the journeyman. He must not coop himself up and 
nurse the stove, but must ripen in the air and light of publicity.” 
It is satisfactory to learn that the levity of his conduct was in some 
measure redeemed by serious occupations. Three years before his 
departure from Greifswald he had published a little octavo pamphlet 
on the furtherance of patriotism in Prussia ; and not long after it 
he issued his contributions to the enrichment of the High German 
vocabulary, a work of much labour and some utility, which attracted 
considerable attention to its author, although it appeared in the 
fateful year of Jena. 

When that year opened, Jahn was at Gottingen, working at his 
books or hearing lectures read, with some hope of establishing him- 
self as a university teacher there. The follies of youth lay behind 
him, and he had set his face toward the goal of a definite vocation 
and an assured subsistence. The summer was spent in Jena, where 
the studious life continued. Then the old itch of rambling seized 
him, and he started off in mid-autumn to scour the Harz on foot. 
He had explored the mountains as far as Goslar, when he learnt that 
war with France was imminent and that the Prussian forces were 
mustering in Thiiringen. In a mind like his, alert, eager, and 
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impassioned, the news was as a spark to tinder. Love of country 
jumped with love of action. ‘My thoughts,” he says, “flew at 
once from the lecture-room to the camp; I cast the pen down, to 
seize the sword.” Deaf to prudence and to counsellors, he resolved 
to brave the hazard of war. Through wind and rain he tramped for 
five days, until, by devious routes and ways foul and deep, he reached 
Nordhausen. In the passport obtained there he described himself as 
“an unemployed scholar of Gottingen,” travelling in Saxony in the 
interest of his studies ; his true intention was to take service under 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, who commanded the Prussian advance guard. 
But in spite of the most strenuous efforts he was too late; for the 
Prince had fallen at Saalfeld. Jahn, seeking next the headquarters 
of the main army, arrived at Jena late on the very day of the battle, 
14th October 1806, the anniversary of Hochkirch. He saw the 
closing scenes of the great disaster, the last, desperate struggles of 
Hohenlohe’s left wing. His part was not in the combat, but in the 
flight. Entangled in a throng of broken infantry, he was borne along 
as by an irresistible stream. The greater part of the fugitives, and 
with them Jahn, turned northward, making for Magdeburg. At 
Artern, reached in the night, were three thousand privates without a 
single officer ; most of them had thrown their arms away, concerned 
only for speed. A few hours of rest, then with the daylight they fled on- 
ward, though no enemy pursued, by way of Sangerhausen to Mansfeld. 

The next day (16th) Jahn, without companions, left the line of 
safe retreat to diverge to Halle, which he entered as a French attack 
began. He witnessed the taking of the town, himself exposed to a 
shower of bullets. Wandering by Magdeburg and down the Elbe, 
across the broads to Anklam, thence along the Baltic coast, he came 
at last to Liibeck, where he again found the French at work, though 
the fighting was over. “The first night,” he relates, “I hid myself 
under the dead ; on the second I stole away to Danish territory, and 
saw things that gave me some idea of Attila. Before Liibeck lay the 
triple host of the French, some eighty thousand strong. The dark 
night was illumined by terrible flames, as if bya full moon. Villages, 
garden-houses, barns, were ablaze. Mahogany and ebony furniture 
supplied fuel for the watchfires ; the stacks of pine logs the victors 
scorned. ‘There was an uproar heard for miles around. Drunken men 
fired their guns at random. All was wantonness and destruction. 
Danish villages were plundered in the darkness ; the few Danes could 
not prevent it. Hundreds of Frenchmen, led on by their officers, 
perpetrated deeds of horror to the accompaniment of music.” Jahn 
returned to Jena, filled with a hatred of France never extinguished or 
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even mitigated—a hatred embracing men and morals, language and 
institutions, and blind to that singular charm of the French genius 
which has endeared the race even to its rivals. He lived at Jena, his 
Gottingen plans abandoned, until peace was concluded by the 
negotiations at Tilsit. 

Seldom has a great monarchy been so prostrate as Prussia 
now seemed. The proud State for which Frederick the Great 
had won the respect of Europe owed its continued existence 
to the intercessions of its Russian ally and the indulgence of its 
French conqueror. Not only had its growth been checked, but it 
had been robbed of its fairest provinces ; and the Elbe became the 
boundary for those who claimed the Rhine. Jahn saw the abasement 
of his country without despairing of its recovery. He speaks of 
himself as the prophet of “the three sacred revelations to humanity 
Nature, Reason, and History.” The everlasting order of things as 
revealed in these three books would prevail; and by that order 
national units were prescribed, not the cosmopolitanism of French 
philosophers. As a German he wouldstrive for German independence. 
And he did work manfully with deed and word for the redemption 
of his fatherland. For two years he was, in effect, a political agent, 
in the service, though not in the pay, of the Prussian Government. As 
such he traversed Germany in all directions, meeting with strange ad- 
ventures and learning to know not only every layer of German society, 
but also, a more difficult matter, every shade of German dialect. To 
this period of his life belongs the story told by all his biographers 
of the escorting of an Englishman with despatches through hostile 
territory to Hamburg. The somewhat romantic narrative is based 
on his memoirs, dictated in old age and clearly vitiated by illusions of 
memory. Mythical as much of it is, and not worth repeating, a 
little coincidence in connection with it may be recorded. Jahn met 
his Englishman at Perleberg in West Priegnitz, near his own native 
place. It was at Perleberg that the diplomatist Benjamin Bathurst 
(not Lord Bathurst, as the German writers say) disappeared so 
mysteriously in 1809, leaving no trace, though inquiry into his fate 
was long pursued. 

On the 23rd of December in this same year 1809, Jahn was a 
spectator at a memorable scene. Frederick William the Third, with 
his consort Queen Louisa, returned to his capital amid general 
acclamation. The event was significant of much to Prussia. The 
Austrians had been vanquished, and the hope of a great German 
league against France had been shattered ; but between the Elbe 
and the Niemen, in the narrowed limits of Prussia, the spirit of 
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resistance was kindling anew. King and people were gaining 
confidence in their destiny. Jahn shared the enthusiasm of the 
moment. “At this ceremony,” he writes, “a star of hope dawned 
on my horizon ; zach langen Irrjahren und Irrfahrien (after long years 
of roving and wild journeys) I seemed to have reached home.” He 
had come to Berlin a few days before the Royal entrance, bringing 
with him the manuscript of his Deutsches Volksthum, which, in its 
influence on the history of the time, deserves to rank with Fichte’s 
Addresses to the German Nation. Both authors looked to the 
regeneration of the German people for the rehabilitation of the German 
State ; the two works, differing widely in literary merit and appealing 
to different classes of readers, were inspired by the same feelings. 
Fichte’s appeared the year before, Jahn’s the year after, the King’s 
return. But the latter was only a reminiscence of an earlier work 
which had been lost during the campaign of Jena—“ salvage from a 
wreck,” as the writer calls it. It shows him as a reflective man, not 
learned but now grown conversant with many books. 

Volksthum is a term invented by the author, which, like ¢urnen 
and some other words first used by him, has taken root in German 
and indeed put forth offshoots. It may be explained roughly as an 
equivalent of the foreign word zation. ‘The subject of the book, then, 
is the German nation and that German nationality which, to the 
despondent, seemed threatened with extinction by the encroachments 
of French materialism on the domain of German idealism. The funda- 
mental proposition laid down is that men are not as wax or dough, to 
be kneaded into masses, or a single mass, at the will of some master 
craftsman. The barriers which separate nation from nation are natural ; 
they consist of natural qualities, and are marked by diversities of 
speech, literature, thought, and sentiment. None but a Tamerlane 
could conceive a world inhabited by one people, speaking one 
language, and obedient to the precepts of one religion. Wars are 
vain when they attack nationality; and the mightiest empires, if 
they are made up of heterogeneous parts, will succumb to the 
smallest pressure from without. The weakness of Germany lies in 
the imperfect development of the national instinct. A German 
State is often an aggregate of petty communities united only by the 
linking of their names in the title of the prince. But every State 
should be an organism : every province should be to the State as the 
members are to the body. If this relation is not cultivated, uniform 
administration is impossible, and local patriotism undermines the 
basis of national pride. The remedies available for making good de- 
fects and strengthening Germany are indicated by passing in review the 
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various political and social institutions of the country. The monarchy, 
the courts of law, school and church, fire insurance and the franchise, 
public holidays and funerals, books written or still to be written, 
first love and the Landwehr, these are a few of the matters dealt 
with, in a style always bright and vivid, but loose, discursive, and 
larded with quotations, references and naive philology. Instead of 
following the argument in detail, let us set down at random a few 
of his suggestions, interesting in themselves or casting side-lights on 
the customs of the time. Universities should no longer sell their 
degrees ; Greifswald had to suffer much for letting a shoemaker have 
the doctor’s hat. Tending libraries ought to be supervised by public 
officers ; unripe books being more dangerous than unripe potatoes, 
and bad books worse than rotten meat. Royal orders ought not to 
be proclaimed from the pulpit, still less sales by auction or the coming 
of the cattle-doctor. Obituary sermons are to be reprehended, un- 
less a jury has determined the merits of the deceased. Girls may fitly 
learn to shoot, but not to fence. Healthy menwho can keep wives and 
do not, must lose their civil rights. Germany should look to Prussia, a 
state wholly German, for its salvation, not to the composite Austria ; 
the House of Habsburg had failed through seeking to win upward 
against the stream, instead of founding a realm along the lower 
reaches of the Danube. Jahn foresaw a new birth in and through 
Prussia of the old, majesticGerman Empire. His anticipations have 
been realised ; he belonged, indeed, to the wise school of prophets 
who contribute to the fulfilment of their own predictions. 

His share included, besides the book in which the prophecy is 
contained, that development of gymnastics with which his name is 
now chiefly associated. In /urnen there was nothing novel except 
the name. The exercises which it covered were, for the most part, 
already in use at Schnepfenthal, Dessau, and other places of 
education ; Jahn systematised them. Their tendency was, like that 
of all other gymnastics, to make the body strong and supple; Jahn 
saw that strong and supple bodies would soon be needed. Shared 
by all classes and practised in all parts of Germany, they would 
unite the people with an invisible bond ; and national union was the 
very key-note of Jahn’s labours. His merit was not invention, but 
foresight. The success which he achieved had a beginning modest 
enough. On coming to Berlin he had engaged himself as a school- 
master. Gathering his boys about him he led them out to field and 
wood, encouraging them to pursue their simple sports. ‘The number 
of his young followers grew, and severer exercises displaced the 
games. In the spring of 1811 the first Zurnf/ats (exercise ground) 
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was opened in the Hasenheide, whither gathered soon all the energy 
of Berlin, not boys only, but those also of riper growth. Jahn, himself 
robust and active to a marvellous degree, was not merely the 
gymnasiarch, he was the actual trainer and, in a wide sense, the 
instructor of his pupils. Like an athletic Socrates he talked to all 
comers, convicting them of weakness mistaken for strength, and 
letting fall upon occasion some fiery patriotic word. ‘The movement 
gained many adherents, although much was written, and more was 
talked, in its disparagement. French journals denounced it; not a 
few Germans saw in it a spurious revival of old-world Germany. 
But the king and his most sagacious minister Stein approved, and 
the work was steadily prosecuted. In the second spring after its 
inception its fruits were shown, and Jahn was able to strike a real 
blow for his country, having at his side some of those whom he had 
hardened that they too might strike vigorously in the same cause. 
As the year 1812 was drawing to a close there was hardly a 
district in Prussia which had not heard the clatter of French sabres, 
The grand army of Napoleon had passed through on the way to 
Russia. In the first days of the new year the few survivors, ragged, 
hollow-eyed, and hollow-cheeked, began to struggle homeward. The 
opportunity of Germany was come. Frederick William’s famous 
summons to his people (February 3, 1813) was the prelude of the 
struggle which ended at Waterloo. It was, on the face of it, a 
simple appeal for volunteers, and was followed by the formation of 
various bodies of irregular troops to supplement the regular army. 
Among others, Major von Liitzow, an experienced cavalry officer, 
received a commission to organise a volunteer corps which should 
act independently on the flanks and rear of the enemy. It was to 
consist chiefly of “foreigners,” that is, non-Prussian Germans ; the 
men were to clothe themselves and provide their own horses, for 
the State could give nothing but a scanty wage and weapons to 
those who had none. Liitzow took up his quarters at Breslau, in 
the Golden Sceptre Inn, which, in spite of its regal pretensions, 
was in general a quiet, somewhat shabby hostelry for travellers of 
the humbler sort. It now became a scene of life, bustle, and 
military pomp, the rendezvous of recruits from all parts of Germany. 
Jahn came among the first, and with him his friend Frederick 
Friesen, “in body and soul without blemish ” (it is the language of 
friendship), “a Siegfried’s form of high gifts and graces,” who perished 
in the war. Liitzow’s two brothers joined him, as did his brother- 
in-law, the Graf zu Dohna. Captain von Fischer, a comic Ulysses, 
seventy years of age; the girlish Beuth, in fantastic outfit ; Lange, 
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the translator of Herodotus ; the poet Korner from Vienna, with 
many others of note, enrolled themselves in the corps. But its 
members were drawn from all classes; they included peasant lads 
and apprentices from the towns, discharged soldiers and university 
students, convicts even, it was whispered, who had escaped from 
gaols. Coming first to Breslau the volunteers were drafted off, those 
for the infantry to Zobten at the foot of the beautiful Zobtenberg, 
those for the cavalry to Rogau, some two miles nearer to Breslau. 
At these two centres such training as was possible was carried on to 
convert the mixed crowd into an orderly force. Jahn’s personal 
influence was so great that he was at once made an officer, although 
his technical qualifications must have been small. 

Before any active operations began the raw and medley company 
revealed an ominous weakness in a want of confidence in its leaders. 
It was at Zobten among the infantry that the focus of discontent was 
located. There, in an upper room of the Stag Tavern, the more tur- 
bulent spirits assembled daily to discuss the conduct of the enter- 
prise. ‘The mode of nominating officers, in particular, was attacked 
with a vehemence inflamed, in many cases, by jealousy. At length 
it was resolved to make a formal remonstrance at headquarters, and 
to that end a deputation repaired to Breslau. Here we get a char- 
acteristic glimpse of Jahn, who was chosen, or himself offered, to 
receive and answer the delegates. The reception took place in one 
of the large rooms of the Sceptre, amid a litter of martial accoutre- 
ments. An eye-witness has described Jahn’s appearance and manage- 
ment of the meeting. The famous bald circle on his head, on which 
all contemporary narratives lay a perhaps discourteous stress, shone 
like the tonsure of a foppish monk, whilst a fringe of grey hair hung 
flabbily round it. His beard was of russet hue. Wearing the black 
uniform of the corps, with the velvet collar and cuffs and silver lace 
which marked an officer of it, he stationed himself on one side of 
the chamber. The visitors sat or stood along the other sides as the 
restricted space allowed, and discharged their grievances. Then 
Jahn, holding in his hand a dagger, with which he spitted from time 
to time the scraps of paper that lay before him, delivered a long 
address. He enlarged on the military institutions and practices of 
various nations, but passed repeatedly, being as nimble of mind as 
of body, to topics of more general interest. For several hours, we 
are assured, he held the attention of his hearers by his ready tongue 
and curious lore, until with a bold, abrupt turn he brought his dis- 
course to an end. Not a word had he uttered in defence of the 
leaders; but the deputies withdrew, richer, it may be, in the 
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knowledge of history, and pacified by the few soothing generali- 
ties with which he dismissed them on their way. 

The fortunes of Liitzow’s corps—are they not written in many 
chronicles? Though Korner’s war songs for its use, and his un- 
timely death in its ranks, covered it with a haze of romance, its 
achievements, we can now see clearly, disappointed its founders, 
No blame, however, for its partial failure rests on Jahn, with whom 
solely our business is. At the head of the third battalion, which he 
had himself formed, he was present at the skirmish of MOélln and at 
the glorious action on the Gohrde. In both engagements he bore 
himself bravely, and in the former earned the Iron Cross. But the 
work for which his experience fitted him was not that of a leader in 
the field, and he had little sympathy with his brother officers, most 
of them soldiers by profession, with limited views and petty ambitions. 
He left the corps shortly before it ceased to be an independent body ; 
but it was to devote himself to the further elaboration of the gym- 
nastic exercises. The well-known book in which his scheme of 
physical training is expounded was published in the year after 
Waterloo. 

The internal effects in Germany of the great war there concluded 
were of a remarkable character. High hopes had been built up 
which were found to be baseless. To the Germans Napoleon had 
appeared as some Eastern tyrant to a free Greek community on his 
borders. Liberty to them had meant deliverance from the oppressor, 
and their imaginations had pictured that liberty as unbounded, and 
big with infinite possibilities of social happiness. To find that their 
rulers had narrower views and knew of no freedom except that 
which was protected and limited by the power of the throne, to learn 
that dynastic rights were more sacred than any other human rights, 
and were, in particular, an insuperable obstacle to the union of 
Germany, this was a disillusion bitter indeed to sanguine enthusiasts. 
The greater world is mirrored in the less: the discontent of the 
patriots was faithfully reflected among the students, and students 
have in Germany a political importance to Englishmen inconceiv- 
able. Jahn’s Zuruer above all became an object of suspicion, “as if 
the gymnast’s dress were soon to be crowned with the red cap, and 
the gymnasium turned into a fortress for the enemies of State and 
Throne.” Fresh students’ clubs had now sprung up, called 
Burschenschafien, which sought to express the national yearning for 
unity. Burschenschaften and Turner were closely connected, and 
alike abhorrent to the royal ministers. At a great meeting of the 
new associations on the Wartburg certain books, the un-German 
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sentiments in which were offensive to the students, were burned. 
Eighteen months later the dramatist Kotzebue, who had denounced 
turnen, Was assassinated by the student Sand, a leading personage at 
the Wartburg festival. Here was evidence enough of a wide-spread 
conspiracy of gymnasts against the Crown. And if the rank and file 
were mutinous, could the chief be loyal? In the night of July 13, 
1819, Jahn was arrested in his house at Berlin, where he was watch- 
ing by the bed of a dying child, on the charge of secret and treason- 
able correspondence with the enemies of the State. Such was the 
reward of his varied labours. 

The rest of his life is soon told. For six years he remained in 
confinement, first at Spandau, then at Kiistrin, lastly at Colberg, 
losing during this time wife and child. At last, in March 1825, he 
was acquitted ; but thenceforth he was not allowed to live in Berlin, 
or within a radius of thirty miles of it, or in any university town. 
Wherever he might choose his abode he was to be under police 
supervision. Frederick William the Fourth, ascending the throne in 
1840, relieved Jahn from this surveillance, and gave him the Iron 
Cross which he had earned at Mélln. The old gymnast lived twelve 
years to wear it, but from the day of his arrest at Berlin he was a 
broken-hearted man. 

Whilst he was in his full vigour, he had proved himself to be 
endowed with great qualities, energy in action, independence of 
thought, charm and influence of character. {In what he wrote, beside 
much that is wild and fantastic, there is much of real insight and of 
lambent humour. ‘To some it will seem that his view of nationality 
is unsound; that a nation is not a closed circle, but capable of 
indefinite expansion, and that its vitality is measured by its power 
of absorbing what is alien. It should be remembered, however, that 
his conception was determined by the circumstances and wants of 
his country at a particular time ; and that, true or false, it contributed 
to the creation of the new German Empire. That is why his country- 
men cherish his memory. On the Hasenheide at Berlin, where his 
first exercise-ground was, his mighty figure is set up in bronze. The 
pedestal of the statue is built of stones sent from every part of the 
world where the German tongue is spoken. It is intended to 
symbolize German unity, rather than to commemorate Jahn’s early 
feats below the Gibichenstein, by the rocky bed of the Saale. 

W. GOWLAND FIELD. 
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A CUMBERLAND PARISH. 


Fan Englishman of Queen Anne’s reign could revisit his old 
haunts, he would be astonished beyond measure at the change 
which has come over the entire face of the country, owing to the 
disappearance of wide-spreading commons and common fields, and 
the appearance in their stead of a multitude of inclosures, surrounded 
by quickset hedges, and interspersed with thriving plantations of 
forest trees. In no county, perhaps, would the alteration be so 
marked as in Cumberland, where so great a portion of every parish 
consisted of heather-clad moor and undrained moss. The parish of 
Hayton, which forms the subject of this paper, lies but a few miles 
eastward of Carlisle, but, at the date above mentioned, an apology 
for a road which traversed the intervening space ran, for the greater 
part of the distance, over a desolate and wind-swept heath. When 
Sir Frederick Eden wrote his account of “* The State of the Poor” in 
1794, theold order of things was passing away. Hedoes not particularly 
mention Hayton, but selects as typical of the existing condition of 
affairs one or two parishes immediately adjacent to it. Of Warwick 
he writes: “ Almost the whole of the cultivated land has been 
inclosed within the last fifty years. It formerly, although divided, 
lay in long slips or narrow ‘dales,’ separated from each other by 
‘ranes’ or narrow ridges of land which are left unploughed. _In this 
manner a great deal and perhaps the whole of the cultivated lands 
in Cumberland was anciently disposed.” Of Castle Carrock, which 
had a population of 232 souls and one-third only of its area under 
tillage, he says: ‘“ The greatest part of this parish remains in ‘dales’ 
or ‘doles,’ which are slips of cultivated land belonging to different 
proprietors and separated from each other by ridges of grass land. 
About roo acres may have been inclosed within the last fifty years.” 
And again, when describing Cumrew, a parish with two-thirds of its 
area under tillage and 146 inhabitants, he writes: “ The land is 
cultivated in the old Cumberland manner. The grass ridges in the 
fields are from 20 to 40 feet wide, and some of them 1,000 feet in 
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length. Grazing cattle often injure the crops. Great flocks of sheep 
are kept on the common in summer and brought down into the low 
grounds in winter.” 

The parish of Hayton comprises upwards of 7,800 acres, and con- 
tains the two manors of Hayton and Talkin. For civil purposes it is 
divided into four townships or “quarters,” viz.: Hayton, Fenton-cum- 
Faugh, Talkin, and Little Corby, but the last is an insignificant one, 
and contains only 360 acres. In an account of Church Stock for 1697 
contained in the parish register the names of the townships are Hayton, 
How, Fenton-cum-Faugh, and Head’s Nook. The Hayton register 
begins in 1620. The book is of paper instead of parchment, and has 
been very badly kept. The covers are gone, and the book itself is 
nearly broken through the middle. The beginning and end are so 
dog’s-eared that little can be made of them. The baptisms come first, 
and the first five or six leaves of them are undecipherable through 
these causes. The entries at first are made entirely in Latin, but 
about the year 1640 the Latin begins to get mixed with English, and 
this continues for about ten years until the English finally prevails.! 

There is a transcript of the parish register preserved in the 
diocesan registry at Carlisle, but it does not commence until 1665. 
The following is a specimen of the older entries: “ James Graim 
de Edmond Castle sepult fuit quarto die Junii 1628.” In the 
year 17¢5 occurs a partly illegible entry long regarded as the 
baptismal register of Old Robert Bowman of Brigwood Foot, who 
died in 1823, and was reputed and believed himself to be in his 118th 
year! It is related by the superstitious that on the very day on 
which the patriarch departed this life, Friday, the 13th of June—ill 
omened date !—the oldest tree in Cumberland, an oak growing on the 
edge of Wragmire moss in Inglewood forest, and mentioned in a 
record six hundred years back, fell from natural decay. The Rev. H. 
Whitehead, late vicar of Brampton, has conclusively shown that the 
entry in question is not a baptismal register at all, for it does not 
occur in the transcript at Carlisle, but it is a note which should read 
thus: “ Robert Bowman of Brigwood Foot (registered) the birth of a 
child.” Whether that child was the reputed centenarian remains a 
mystery. 

Another curious note states that “Jane Curry was declared 
excomunicated Decem. the roth 1732 by Hugh Brown curate of 
Hayton.” Poor Jane! What could she have been doing? In those 
lax days it must indeed have beena heinous offence to deserve such 
a punishment. The register also contains a contract by the church- 


1 The Old Hayton Register, by the Rev. Canon Dixon. 
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wardens in 1773 “for letting the poor for a year” to Thomas Wharton 
of the Faugh, for #12. 10s. od. and one shilling and two pence per 
week for each pauper. Street House was at that period the poor- 
house of the parish. 

The Miscellany Accounts of the diocese of Carlisle, written in 
the year 1703 by Bishop Nicolson, have been edited by Chancellor 
Ferguson for the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society. They afford the general reader much 
amusement, not to say merriment, though of course they were not 
intended so to do; but the good bishop, when unfolding his tale of 
woe, adopts a quaint and racy style which is irresistibly ludicrous. 
The collection of “ terriers” or surveys of glebe land in 1704, which is 
comprised in the-same volume, is interesting on account of the great 
number of ancient field names which it contains and the references 
that it makes to modes of land measurement which have since become 
obsolete. In the parish of Dufton on the border of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and presumably elsewhere, the arable land was esti- 
mated not only by the acre but by the “ day’s ploughing,” a term 
comparable to the German Zage-werk, which means a day’s work or 
acre of land. In the same parish “a grassing” seems to have been 
a definite share of pasture land, for the parson had twenty-four 
grassings in a pasture ground called “ Flasquo,” eighteen grassings 
in a pasture ground called “ Dufton Pike,” and sixteen grassings 
in a pasture ground called “ Dufton Wood.” At Addingham there 
were appurtenant to the glebe four “ beast-gates ” ina common pasture 
field—that is, the right to turn out four beasts upon the common, and 
the terrier of Denton parish mentions “a yoking of arable land,” which 
was probably another term for a day’s ploughing ; and we also find 
in the same document reference to “‘a day’s work of meadow”—that is 
to say, as much ground as a man could mow ina working day. 

When Bishop Nicolson visited Hayton in the year 1703 he took 
exception to the practice, then general throughout the diocese, of 
using the choir of the church as a village school. He described the 
reading desk as “abominable, and as great a reproach to the curate as 
to the parishioners,” and expressed an opinion that the stipend of the 
former should be increased. But in order to understand the almost 
incredible state of neglect into which the Church in Cumberland had 
fallen at that period, it is necessary to read what he says about some 
of the parishes in the immediate neighbourhood of Hayton : 


At Stapleton, the choir is most intolerably scandalous, no glass in the windows, 
no ascent to anything that looks like an altar, no flooring, no seats. The choir 
the more inexcusable, because the parson had about 4 years ago contributions for 
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its repair both from the Bishop and the Chapter. The parishioners follow the 
example of their parson, and have the body of the church in as nasty a pickle 
as the choir. The roof is so miserably shattered and broken, that it cannot be 
safe sitting under it in stormy weather. Not one pane of glass in any of the 
windows, no reading desk, nor did they ever hear that they had a bell. The font 
is abominable, the seats most scurvily low, and, in a word, everything very 
wretched. They happened to bring a corpse to be buried, according to the custom 
of the place without any service, whilst we were there. I desired my chaplain to 
officiate, but he could find only some few scraps of a common-prayer book, and 
an insufferably torn Bible of the old translation. There was no surplice to be 
found ; nor did ever any such thing, as far as any present could remember, belong 
to the church. One of them told us that sometimes on an Easter day the parson 
had brought a surplice with him, and had administered the sacrament in it, but 
even that ordinance amongst the rest was most commonly celebrated without one. 
Ilere is a sorry parsonage house, which with the glebe, worth about £4 or £5, 
has always been in a farmer’s hand. The way twixt this and Brampton is not 
passable in an ill winter, and therefore they ought to have a resident Rector, 


Speaking of Irthington, he says : 


The choir is here miserably spoiled on the floor by the school boys, and so 
vilely out of repair in the roof, that it is hazardous coming init. The vicarage 
house lies in scandalous ruins. It fell in the time of the present vicar, who is the 
wreiched and beggarly father of 10 poor children, seven whereof are with him. 
One girl he has at service, one a boy, prentice to a glover at Brampton, and 
another to a blacksmith. He has a glebe worth £7 and owns the whole living to 
be better than £25 per annum. 

At Ainstable the register book begins at 1611, but is imperfect and indeed 
very scandalous, as everything must be that is left to the disposal of the careless 
vicar. His vicarage house is extremely ruinous, and he chiefly resides at a little 
alehouse kept by the side of the road to Brampton either by his wife or daughter. 


At Scaleby there was neither parsonage house, surplice, nor prayer 
book, and at Warwick a colony of pigeons occupied the interior of 
the church, and the children were taught in the choir by a poor 
cripple, who received no fixed salary but only one shilling a quarter 
and his food. In the west of the county things were no better. 
At Canonby the choir was “black and shameful,” and the curate, 
“honest Mr. G.,” assured the bishop that “the sea air was a great 
cause of such general scurf and sootiness on their walls.” The curate 
had neither house nor glebe. Once upon atime the churchyard 
was believed to belong to him, but somebody else had seized even 
that and the surplice fees! At Deerham the north door was rotten 
and unhinged, but a boy was sent in through the unglazed west 
window to admit the bishop to the church. The vicarage was 
described as “very mean and cottage like,” and the curate as “an 
honest poor man and father of a growing number of children.” At 
Kirkandrews-on-Eden the church was quite demolished, but a long 
row of clay buildings served as a parsonage. At Bowness the rector 
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had removed all his goods to a place near Appleby, and his curate had 
retired into Lancashire, so that the inhabitants did not know when 
there would be a service, while at Kirkbride the parson had “ gone 
abroad,” and no key was to be found. However, the bishop put the 
lock back with his finger, and then discovered the reason why he was 
denied entrance. 


I never yet, he says, saw a church and chancel (out of Scotland) in so scandalous 
and nasty a condition. Everything to the highest degree imaginable out of order, 
the roof of the choir coming down, the communion table rotten, and the reading 
desk so inconvenient that it was impossible to kneel in it, the pulpit inaccessible, 
no seat nor pavement in the choir. So ill an example in a rich parson, who is in 
effect the lord of the manor as well as the rector of the parish, cannot but beget 
a proportionable slovenliness in the parishioners, who have their seats tattered, 
the floor all in holes, no surplice, no common-prayer book, a very few fragments of 
anold Bible. The font has been a beautiful one, but to bring it to a resemblance 
with the rest, one of its square sides is half broken off. In short the whole looked 
more like a pigstye than the House of God! 


The following is the terrier of glebe land belonging to Hayton 
which was delivered to Bishop Nicolson at his primary visitation 
in 1704: 

Imprimis, there is a mansion house and a barn, with one yard or little garth 
on the east end, adjoining to the church-yard, and another yard or garth lying on 
the west side of the church-yard, adjoining to John Newton’s toft. Item, there 
are two acres of land onthe south side of the church-yard called ‘‘ the Priest Croft,” 
(George Thompson’s land lying both on the east and west side of it,) half an acre 
of land lying betwixt George Thompson’s croft and Thomas Brown’s croft, two 
acres of ground called ‘*‘ the Bushdale” and ‘‘ the Bottoms” lying ata place called 
Fenton-Street-side and the Long lands, two acres called ‘‘the Little close ” and 
*‘ the Long lands” lying betwixt a place called the How Street and West Gate 
houses. There is no other endowment belonging to the said parish church but 
five pounds paid by Sir Henry Fletcher or his proctors at Easter and St. Andrew’s 
day by equal portions. 

Five pounds a year seems a miserable pittance for a parish clergy- 
man, but this is by no means a solitary instance of such slender 
remuneration, for Pennant, writing in 1772, mentions that not very 
long previously the stipend of a Cumberland clergyman usually 
consisted of five pounds a year, a “ goose grass” or right of common- 
ing his goose, a “ whittle-gate”—that is to say, the privilege of using 
his “ whittle” or knife for a week at a time at any table in the parish— 
and a “hardened sark” or shirt of coarse linen.! 

Previous to the commutation, the dean and chapter of Carlisle, 
as patrons and impropriators of Hayton, were in the habit of granting 
leases for twenty-one years of the rectorial or great tithes, reserving 
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to themselves the annual rent of seventeen eskeps of good haver- 
meal, and the lessee covenanted to pay the perpetual curate #5 a 
year and to repair the chancel. It was also the custom for the same 
body to grant leases of the small or vicarial tithes, and for the lessee 
of the latter to give the inhabitants forty-eight quarts of ale, to be 
drunk in the churchyard, twelve on the feast of St. Andrew, twelve 
at Candlemas, and twenty-four on Easter Sunday, and that was 
considered a sort of receipt for the “‘ White Book,” or vicarial dues. 

On June 16, 1704, the first Earl of Carlisle conveyed all 
the commons and waste grounds of the manor of Hayton to John 
Brown, Robert Bushby, John Knight, Isaac Hall, Joseph Coxon, 
Thomas Collin, John Gill, Humphrey Beauchamp, Christopher 
Dixon, and James Mulcaster, all yeomen of Hayton, for the purpose 
of inclosure and division amongst the commoners generally, and the 
result of their labour is shown by a tattered old tithe map, dated 
1710, and adorned with the armorial bearings of Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Bart., the then lessee of the tithes. According to the table inscribed 
upon the margin of this map, the area of the “infields,” or anciently 
inclosed lands, within the manor of Hayton was 1,478 acres, and the 
area of the common, which had until recently been uninclosed, was 
3,178 acres. Of the latter 2,125 acres, forming the “ High Moor,” 
and consisting of poor land, had been appropriated to “ grassing ” or 
grazing purposes, and the remaining 1,053 acres, forming the “Low 
Moor” and consisting of more fertile land, had beenallotted as follows : 
to the districts known as “ The Shaws” and Little Corby 85 acres ; to 
Hayton quarter, which contained 45 tofts or dweliings, 440 acres, 
being an allotment of 9 acres to each toft; and to Fenton quarter, 
which contained 43 tofts, 528 acres, being an allotment of 11 acres 
to each toft, but in every case quantity for quality was allowed. 

The old tithe map, which was the work of Thomas Bowey, 
deserves a few words of description, first because it is unique, there 
being no equally old map of the locality in existence, and secondly 
because it is rapidly succumbing to the ravages of time, edax rerum. 

The boundary of Hayton manor is marked by a yellowline. The 
river Gelt forms the boundary from Low Gelt Bridge to Greenwell, 
the only intermediate points marked being Cowed Crag and Lad Crag. 
The latter is the precipice which bears upon its face the inscription 
ARAT. CIV. ET. AMIC. LEGIONE. SEX. JULIUS., cut by 
the hand of some Roman soldier who was here employed in quarry- 
ing the red sandstone of the river bank. From Greenwell the 
boundary turns and passes Hind’s Shield, Ratten Gapp, Steppings, and 
Grey Stone, all bordering on Castle Carrock Grounds and Green Pits, 
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Dubdamm Moss, North Shields, Long Moss, and Lazon Castle, all 
abutting on Carlatton Grounds. Then the rivulet Cairn or Carn 
forms the boundary, then the division hedge between Hayton and 
Corby Commons, which passes through Allen Wood, where the paper 
mill now stands, to “Irthing Gate,” near Little Corby. Again the 
boundary passes a house called Greenholm, which is situated some- 
what nearer to the Irthing than the present farm-house of that name; 
then it runs close to the Keeper’s house at Wood Foot—that is to 
say, Brigwood Foot—and on past Gelt House, which lay somewhat 
outside it, and Jenkin’s House, where Geltside farmhouse stands, and 
finally reaches Low Gelt Bridge, from which it started. The “ancient 
land” is surrounded by a red line, and at its extreme limits are situate 
Close Head, Faugh, Head’s Nook, Corry House, Edmond Castle, and 
Gillhead Dike. Every new share of divided common, and the name 
of the person to whom it had becn allotted, is shown on this map. 

This inclosure, it will be observed, did not affect that portion of 
the parish which lay in the manor of Talkin and comprised a large 
tract of “fell” or mountain common. 

It is interesting to compare the above description of the limits of 
the manor of Hayton with that contained in an Inquisition of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, quoted in Hutchinson’s “History of Cumberland.” 
From the earlier description it appears that Grey Stone was a monolith 
or standing stone. The mound called Lazon Castle, like the partly 
artificial “‘ Castle Hill” in Hayton village, may have been either the 
site of a medixval “ peel,” or else a stronghold of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. In the “Long Moss,” which lies at the foot of Lazon 
Castle, two skeletons have been found wrapped in what appeared to 
be blankets, and in “ Dixon’s Flat,” near Edmond Castle, the tomb 
of some still more ancient inhabitant has been discovered, formed of 
rough slabs of red stone. 

Cumberland parishes do not seem asa rule to have possessed those 
great common fields which form a characteristic feature on some of 
the old county maps, as, for example, on the beautiful survey of 
Oxfordshire made by Richard Davis of Lewknor in 1793. As the 
population of Hayton was very scattered, it may have possessed 
many common fields of comparatively small extent. The localities 
named “ The Acres” and “The Dales” near How Mill Station seem to 
mark the position of one of them, but it wasin that part of the parish 
of Hayton which lies detached in Newby Holm, and especially a 
portion of it known as “Long Willey (Willow) Riggs,” that the most 
fertile of the common fields was situate. The alluvial lands of the 

Irthing valley have probably been cultivated or used as meadow 
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ground from time out of mind. The evidence of the old title deeds 
points unequivocally to the existence here of an open field cultivated 
on the run-rig system. Nearly every “statesman” or yeoman in 
Hayton village possessed his three roods of arable land in Long 
Willey Riggs, or some little plot in the same low-lying locality, such 
for instance as “one thin cavel (lot) of land in Hayton Holm” or 
“one acre called Piper Dale or Saugh Buss (Willow Bush) in Hayton 
Holm,” or “one rigg adjoining Hayton Meadows.” But towards 
the end of the last century the old common field was fast disappear- 
ing, owing to the dales having been bought up, exchanged, thrown 
together into blocks, and surrounded by hedges, for we read of 
“three dales in Newby Holm, one of them in Muckle Pickle Dales, 
and the other two in High Leases Dales, since enfranchised by Lord 
Carlisle, divided, exchanged, and inclosed”; or again, of “ eleven 
parcels in Hayton Holm containing 6 acres, except a piece part of 
a close formerly called Bishop Ford Yoking, but now inclosed in a 
field called Sax Close, containing 3 roods.” 

And at the commencement of the present century the Edmond 
Castle Estate map shows one of the last of the dales, the property 
of another proprietor, lying isolated in the middle of an inclosure which 
continued to bear the old name of “ Long Willey Riggs.” 

Most people of the present generation have never so much as 
heard of a common field or a dale of land, and how quickly the 
very memory of old customs passes away is shown by the following 
incident. Pennant, in the course of a tour made in 1772, observed 
in Northumberland some very regular terraces cut on the face of a 
hill. In some places there were three, in others five flights, placed 
one above the other. He was told that such tiers of terraces were 
not uncommon in those parts, and that they were called dau/ks. 
This well-known term ought to have suggested to him that they were 
the remains of an old common field, for people used often to plough 
a hill-side into terraces, because it did not require clearing and drain- 
ing like the low-lying land, or because they wished to reserve the 
latter for meadow ground. But he nevertheless informs us that 
Wallis, the county historian, thought these terraces were places 
constructed for the militia to stand upon in time of war, and so show 
themselves to advantage when placed rank above rank, and that 
Gordon, who described several which he had seen in Scotland, con- 
sidered that they were formed by the Romans for “ itincrary encamp- 
ments.” 

If we turn to the Hayton terrier of 1777 we find that the 
circumstances of the curate have much improved. Two grants of 
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£200 apiece had been made by the governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty in 1751 and 1757, and with a part of this money the glebe 
had been consolidated by the purchase of strips belonging to another 
proprietor which lay mixed with it—“the barn, oven-house, stable, 
calf-house, cow-house, together with 12 acres of the above-mentioned 
inclosures (the lands being intermixed deal by deal with the ancient 
glehe), being a messuage and tenement at Hayton, were purchased 
with the sum of £200 by the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, and 
now with the glebe are of the yearly value of twenty pounds.” 

We may note, by the way, that a “tenement,” which we are too 
apt to consider nowadays as a compact holding, consisted then of 
a number of scattered riggs or strips of land lying in various 
portions of the common field. The lands belonging to parson and 
parishioner alike were mingled in what appears to be inextricable 
confusion. 

The following extract from a terrier of Orton parish in 
Cumberland well illustrates this condition of things. 

Item. In the west field in the croft, eleven riggs with a head-rigg, by estima- 
tion three acres. In the Low crofts or east roods, four riggs with a raine between 
them, and a piece of meadow on the north end of them, by estimation one acre. 
In the west roods, four riggs, by estimation one acre, lying north and south with 
one single rigg of John Robinson between them. At the croft head, two large 
riggs, by estimation one acre, lying north and south. At the Par:son’s thorn, two 
long riggs, by estimation one acre, lying north and south. In the Shaws three 
riggs, with a piece of meadow at the low end of them, lying north and south, by 
estimation one acre. In the Organ Butts two small riggs, by estimation half an 
acre, lying east and west. In Sheep coats two riggs, with a broad raine between 
them and a piece of meadow at the low end of them, by estimation one acre, lying 
north and south. At the Parson’s Lees eight riggs, lying north and south, with 
a day-work of meadow at the north end, by estimation two acres. Underbricks, 
a butt lying north and south, common of pasture for all the Parsons’ cattle with 
four days work of turf upon the moors of Orton. 

The names of the parishioners whose strips abut upon the four 
sides of each of the above-mentioned church plots are added in every 
case with wearisome reiteration. 

The population of Hayton is dispersed in a number of scattered 
hamlets, and their names have been strung into ryhme by a local 


oet— 
~ Of Hayton’s hamlets would you ken 


The names? I'll note them with my pen :— 
Hayton, Fenton, Faugh, and How, 
Headsnook, Mossnook, Cairnbridge Know, 
Greenwell, Talkin, with its Tarn, 

Rivers Irthing, Gelt, and Carn. 

But stay! I’ve Little Corby missed, 

Add that, and you’ll complete the list. 
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In former times, however, there was yet another hamlet at Edmond 
Castle. A conveyance of 1693 describes a piece of land as lying 
“ within the townfields, territories, and townshire of Edmond Castle,” 
and, unless those words are to be considered mere legal verbiage, 
they seem to imply that the hamlet in question had once formed a 
separate township, with a common field of its own. According to 
local tradition Edmond Castle was originally a “ peel” or Border tower 
built by the Grahams, at a period when the surrounding country was 
lying common, and named after one of its occupants Edmond Castle— 
that is, Edmond’s Castle, for the Cumbrian folk have a way of drop- 
ping the final ’s of the possessive case. We have another example 
of the same habit in the appellation “'Toppin Castle,” applied to a 
neighbouring farmhouse, and evidently derived from the name of a 
former proprietor. Of the old hamlet no traces remain, though the 
names of its inhabitants stand recorded in the parish register. Some 
rough notes written in pencil, entitled “ R. Brown’s Reminiscences of 
old Edmond Castle,” contain all we know or are ever likely to know 
about the vanished village. 


On the cast was Charley Tom’s, facing the south, and on the site of the arbutus 
near the mount. Below it John Graham’s house and barn, formerly James 
Graham’s of Fenton, since called ** Willie’s House,” where smugglers gathered. 
British brandy sold at fourteen pence per quart—eight or ten smugglers with their 
horses at a time talked Scctch, and his brother Willie farmcd it. 

A barn on the green belonging to Dixon lower down, Dixon’s house behind. 
Reed’s at the corner looking towards the sycamores. The houses were ail thatched. 
Reed’s buildings were occupied by Nixon. When R. Brown and cthers were pulling 
down the buildings, and taking down the oven house, they found a keg of 
spirits, British brandy from the Isle of Man, in the wall at the back side of the oven. 
Mr. Wills, Sir James Graham, and Richard Graham of Stone House, came to see it. 
It was Sir James’s birthday, when they had been treated with a present. Smugglers 
had been in the habit of coming over by Brigwood Foot on Fridays. Simpson, the 
superintendent officer, lived at Roul Holm, and came to Brigwood Foot ellers 
to ask the smuggler for his permit. He put his hand into his breast and 
pulled out a double-barrelled pistol, and said that was all the permit he had got. 
Simpson on that fell back into a dub (pool of water). At that time Robert 
Bowman (not old Robin) lived at Brigwood Foot, and used to sit at the top of the 
hill, with a cocked hat, in a seat called ‘* Robin’s Seat.” A fat man with six or 
eight hounds. 

Brampton Park was then stocked with deer, which of a storm (in time of 
snow) came into the Castle Field and Nitchel Hills, seeking food, and people set 
their dogs on them, and somctimes killed and ate them and made use of their 
skins for breeches, &c. 

The Scotch would came over to Brigwood Foot, and sometimes take a swine 
or fat beast. To Weygill Hill also, and, on one occasion, Heavyside, afterwards 
called ‘‘doughty Heavyside,” killed one of the Scotch with a stone and banished 
the trocp. 

People went to watch the ducks at Pottle Ford at night, to shoot them, and 
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were frightened by the ghosts. <A girl who came from Low Gelt Bridge was 
frightened there, and died in consequence. 

At the foot of the Slack Gates were strong clay walls, the remains of a house, 
where lived a strong man called Dixon, like a giant of a man, who could have 
lifted a great tree, top on and altogether. Boys would ride on the branches, 
and he shouted : ‘* The wind’s strong but Jock’s stronger !” 

Mr. Wills, who is mentioned in this marvellous narrative, was a 
great nephew of Bishop Gibson, and held the living of Hayton from 
1756 until 1804. He wasalso curate of Cumwhitton. Hayton Church 
was rebuilt during his incumbency, and thirteen years later Thomas 
Graham, of Edmond Castle, obtained a faculty to enlarge the build- 
ing by the erection of a raised aisle or pew, “for the sole and 
exclusive right of himself and family to sit, stand, kneel, pray, and 
hear divine service and sermons in the said pew, and to be interred 
in the said vault.” The faculty is granted by William Paley, the 
Bishop’s vicar general, who resided at Head’s Nook in Hayton parish, 
and there wrote his “ Evidences of Christianity.” 

The parsonage at that period was a “thatched dwelling-house, 
built and repaired by the lessee of the white tithes,” and stood on 
the site of the modern villa called “ Norman House.” Charley Tom, 
surnamed “the duke” by Mr. Wills, had a son who was also known 
as “Charley Tom,” a type of nickname peculiar to the Border, where 
the same Christian name and surname were common to many, and so 
it became necessary to distinguish the individual by an appellation 
formed by combining the Christian name of his father, or some other 
relation, with his own. Many examples occur in the introductory 
chapter of Nicolson and Burn’s history of the county, such as 
“Hutchin’s Andrew,” “ Braid Jock’s Johnie,” and “ Alie’s Willie’s 
Johnie,” and among the borderers brought to trial by “ Belted Will” 
and executed were William Grame a/ias “Ould Will’s Willie” of 
Blackhouse and John Graime a/ias “ Lang Willie’s John.” 

The Scotch continued to make desultory raids upon the English 
long after the union of the two kingdoms. Some high eminences on 
the north side of the village of Hayton bear the name of the “ Watch 
Hills,” because from their tops the inhabitants were wont to keep an 
anxious look-out for the approach of marauders from over the Border. 
Right across the parish runs an ancient track called “ Thief Street,” 
along which the Scotch “cattle lifters” were in the habit of driving 
their prey from Cumberland. Thief Street could formerly be traced 
from Ring-gate, on the road to Castle Carrock, across Blackbush to 
Towtop, but the construction of the deep railway cutting at that place 
destroyed all vestiges ofit. From Towtop to LowGelt Bridge it sur- 
vives as an occupation road, and from the last-named point to the 
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Middle Farm near Brampton some indications of its route are still 
to be seen. 

Brigwood Foot is so called because it is situate at the extremity of 
the ancient chase of Brigwood. Brampton Park, of which Robin 
Bowman was keeper, has long since been inclosed, but the name of 
“Park Barn” serves to keep its memory alive. 

Before we take leave of our subject it may not be uninteresting 
to notice the former condition of the poorer classes in Cumberland. 
The wages paid in the district towards the close of the last century 
were as follows : For threshing, hedging, ditching, or digging peat, 8d. 
to 10d. a day ; weeding, 6d. a day ; reaping in harvest time, rod. to 1s. 
and food ; mowing, from 1s. to 1s.3¢. Women worked in the fields, 
and earned from 4d. to 6d. for hoeing turnips, weeding corn, and 
haymaking, and rod. in harvest time. Their usual employment, when 
not otherwise engaged, was spinning lint or flax. All the coarser 
kind of linen was made at home, and was found to wear better than 
that made by a professional manufacturer ; but a woman was obliged 
to work very hard at her wheel in order to earn 4d. a day by this 
means. Altogether the Cumberland labourer could reckon on earn- 
ing some eighteen guineas a year. His wife and children could 
easily obtain wood or peat sufficient for the fire, and his master 
usually allowed him to plant a few potatoes on the farm. His 
breakfast consisted of “hasty pudding,” made with oatmeal and 
water, and eaten with milk or butter. He could obtain three pints 
of skim milk for a halfpenny. At dinner the diet was more varied. 
Potatoes, eaten with a little butter or bacon, formed the standard 
dish, and were followed by barley bread and milk. On Sunday, and 
sometimes on a week-day, especially at harvest time, boiled “ butcher’s 
meat” and a flour pudding formed the labourer’s midday meal. 
For supper he usually had milk, boiled with oatmeal, and eaten with 
barley bread. 

The daily cost of living on the above scale is thus summed up 
by Eden: Breakfast, hasty pudding and milk, one penny ; dinner, 
potatoes, one farthing—butter or bacon, one halfpenny—milk and 
bread, one halfpenny ; supper, boiled milk and bread, three farthings ; 
total, threepence. And even that sum was more than a poor person 
usually spent for his daily bread. 

T. H. B. GRAHAM, 
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THE FATAL DOWRY. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


HILIP MASSINGER was born in Salisbury, or perhaps at 
Wilton, in the year 1584; and was certainly baptised on 
November 24 in that year at the church of St. Thomas, Salisbury. 
Of his mother not so much as the name is known, but he was 
Sarisburiensis, generosi filit, a native of Salisbury, and the son of a 
gentleman. His father, Arthur Massinger, held a high and honour- 
able position in the great house of Wilton; nor, in a day in which 
great nobles were served by petty nobles and by younger brothers, 
was there any indignity in being a “servant” of a family so puissant 
as was the noble house of Herbert. Arthur Massinger studied at 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, and was member for Weymouth. We find 
him negotiating a marriage with the daughter of Lord Burleigh, and 
sent as an emissary from the Earl of Pembroke to the great Queen. 
To no mean man would such employments have been entrusted, 
and Arthur Massinger was doubtless a man of worship and of mark. 
His chief patron was Henry, second Earl of Pembroke, husband of 
Sidney’s sister, the earl who died January 19, 1601. The records of 
Philip Massinger’s life are very meagre, and of his youthful existence 
but few facts are known ; but it appears certain that on May 14, 
1602, he, following the precedent set by his father, was entered of 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 

Anthony 4 Wood states that the young man’s expenses at the 
university were borne by the second Earl of Pembroke; and this 
biographer adds that the young Massinger, as was indeed only 
natural when we consider the career that he chose—or was perhaps 
forced into—“ gave his mind more to poetry and romances than to 
logic or philosophy.” 

Langbaine asserts that, during his residence at Oxford, Massinger 
“applied himself closely to his studies, and that his whole support 
was drawn from his father”; and it is scarcely likely that Arthur 
Massinger was so poor as to need the help of the earl to educate 
an only son. Next comes another fact—the fact, namely, that 
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Massinger’s career at the university closed abruptly in 1606, when he 
left Oxford—we do not really know why—without having taken a 
degree. ‘The earl had passed away in January 1601 ; and Massinger’s 
father died in 1606, It may, therefore, be that the son was compelled 
to cease his studies because his father, who seems to have left little 
or nothing, was no longer alive to pay expenses. It appears evident 
that Massinger received no help from William, third Earl of 
Pembroke, or from any other noble patron ; and it is sadly probable 
that, when the future dramatist quitted Oxford, he must have been 
reduced to a condition of almost absolute penury. He himself states 
that he had to enrol himself amongst “divers whose necessitous 
fortunes made literature their profession ” ; and the theatre, already 
ennobled by Shakespeare, at that glorious period offered a 
career to genius; and genius has often been compelled into the 
way of life in which it has mastered success. The drama was then 
recruited from poor scholars as well as from finer gentlemen. 
Poverty, as well as distinctive fitness and liking, impelled men to 
work for the fascinating theatre which then so strongly swayed men’s 
minds. Young Massinger was swept away by the strong current 
which bore with it the intellect and the ambition of a very vital day 
of mental and moral activity. 

It is conjectured, with high probability, that Massinger had been 
brought up as page to the “most admired” Countess of Pembroke 
at Wilton. This noble mansion is very near to Salisbury ; and the 
dramatist himself states that he “ was born a devoted servant to the 
thrice noble family” of Herbert. It is impossible to imagine a 
nobler training for a noble youth, who was born to show, through 
the drama of Elizabeth’s time, the fine manners, the courtesy, the 
courage of the knightly nobles of that splendid day. Of course 
the poet must have been my lady’s page before he became a student 
at Oxford ; and he probably received a finer education, in the true 
meaning of that word, in the stately halls of Wilton than he could 
in St. Alban’s Hall. To live as page to such a lady must have been 
a liberal education, and a splendid preparation for a dramatist who 
was afterwards to create the chivalrous Charalois, and many other 
knightly gallants and noble lovers. 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, must have been, to young 
Massinger, the ideal of noble womanhood ; and we find in the 
dedications to “The Bondman,” 1624, and to “ A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts,” 1633, ample evidence of his reverence for the great 
house which this immortal lady so magnificently adorned. We possess 
fifteen plays, written, with some aid, by Massinger, and know of the 
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existence of eighteen others which are irrevocably lost. This loss 
occurred through the criminal carelessness of one John Warburton, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., Somerset Herald, and an ex-exciseman, ‘who had 
collected fifty-five genuine unpublished dramas, of the best period, 
which he gave into the custody of his cook, who used them for 
coverings for pastry, or for lighting the kitchen fire. This abominable 
holocaust of such priceless material occurred in the middle of last 
century. 

Warburton, a mean, illiterate man, deserves almost more obloquy 
than does the infamous Gastrell, who destroyed New Place, and cut 
down Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree. 

It is a melancholy thought that Massinger seems to have been 
often, if not always, in money difficulties. The biographers cite 
several instances of afflicting poverty,! and quote Massinger himself, 
who states that “without the aid of Sir Francis Foljambe and Sir 
Thomas Bland,” he “had hardly subsisted ” ; adding that he “stood 
much engaged to the noble Society of the Inner Temple for their so 
frequent bounties.” 

Massinger wrote, partly in coniunction with others, about the 
same number of plays that Shakespeare wrote, but he was probably 
less thrifty, and he had no Southampton to friend. He may have 
been paid lower prices than Shakespeare received ; and there is no 
evidence to show that he had any property in the wardrobe, or any 
interest in any theatre. We know, however, very few details of his 
life ; but we may certainly assume that he was a very popular 
dramatist, though he had mighty rivals to contend with. It does not 
seem that he was an actor ; and a poet who relied solely upon the 
payment for his dramas must have been but poorly remunerated. 


1 Malone unearthed from Dulwich College the following letter :— 


“¢ To our most loving friend, Mr. Philip Hinchlow, esquire, —These, 
You understand our unfortunate extremitie, and I doe not thincke you so void cf 
Christianitie but that you would throw so much money into the Thames as wee 
now request of you, rather than endanger so many innocent lives. You know 
there is x/, more to be receaved of you for the play. We desire you to Jend us 
v/. of that, which shall be allowed to you, without which we cannot be bayled, 
nor I play any more till this be dispatch’d. It will lose you xx/. ere the end of 
this next weeke, besides the hindrance of the next new play. Pray, sir, consider 
our cases with humanity, and now give us cause to acknowledge you our true 
friende in time of neede. Wee have entreated Mr. Davison to deliver this note, 


as well to witness your love as our promises. 
** NAT. FIELD.” 


Application supported by Rob. Daborne : 
‘‘T have ever found you a true, loving friend to mee, and in soe small a suite, 


it beinge honest, I hope you will not fail us. 
‘* PHILIP MASSINGER.” 
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It is clear that Massinger was a man acquainted with the miseries of 
poverty, and with the depression of sorrow; but he may have been 
gifted with /a patience angélique du génie. In his day, Bankside was 
the part of London in which poets and playwrights mostly lived ; and 
in Bankside Massinger died suddenly in March 1638-39—“ He went 
to bed in good health, and was found dead in the morning ”—and so 
his toils and his sorrows ceased; but his name lives yet, and will 
live. Are not we, in 1899, trying to get some glimpse of his life, 
some insight into his work? He was buried in St. Saviour’s, that 
fine cathedral church which Sir Arthur Blomfield has just so 
learnedly and so reverently restored; and the monthly account of 
the church records: ‘ 1638, March 18th, Philip Massinger, stranger, 
in the church.” 

He was laid in the same grave or tomb in which, in 1625, John 
Fletcher was interred. Massinger belongs to the second crop of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobian dramatists. Born in 1584, he was 
twenty years younger than Shakespeare, who was born in 1564. 
Massinger was younger, by the same space of time, than Marlowe— 
also born 1564; and was ten years the junior of Ben Jonson. In 
1584-85 Shakespeare had just arrived in London, and was probably 
thinking of being an actor, if not yet intending to become a 
dramatist. Of Shakespeare we know, happily, somewhat more than 
we know of Massinger ; for whose character we can only search his 
works, while we know almost nothing of his personality. Dramas 
declare the talent of their writers, but give only a hint and a glimpse 
of the essential notes of their personality. Massinger must have 
begun to write plays very early in the seventeenth century, and he 
was born into a nation which had been inspired by unexampled 
genius to love and understand the drama, while he had illustrious 
predecessors to supply the model and to point the way. “ All but 
God is changing day by day,” and when we compare the drama of 
the days of Elizabeth with the drama of the days of Victoria, we 
find how vital the change in that form of art is ; nor can it be said 
that the drama, in its own active essence, or as a form of literature, 
has changed for the better. In other branches of literature we may 
be superior ; but in the drama we lag miserably behind the work of 
Elizabeth’s heroic and objective day. The national temper and 
ideal was then pitched at a higher level. 

Several years elapsed between Massinger’s arrival in London and 
the publication of “The Virgin Martyr,” the first of his plays that 
procured him an assured and recognised position on the London 
stage. It seems likely that the young aspirant to dramatic honours 
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had to serve for some time as a theatre poet hack, altering and 
adding to plays as might suit the judgment or caprices of the 
actors; and Massinger may have served his apprenticeship to this 
kind of work before he had acquired influence enough to secure the 
production of a drama of his own. We know that he worked in 
collaboration with Fletcher, Middleton, Dekker, Rowley, Field ; 
and one probable reason for such partnerships was that men could 
work more rapidly when working together, and could therefore more 
quickly earn money. After 1613 Massinger worked mainly with 
Fletcher ; and he seems to have been chiefly connected with the 
‘King’s Company” of players. Massinger would appear always to 
have been chased by dire poverty, and quick production of plays 
would, no doubt, be a necessary condition of his existence. His 
reputation stood higher than the reward for his work. Some of his 
pieces seem to have been thrown off under great and undue pressure 
of haste. His misfortunes were, doubtless, shared by other con- 
temporary dramatists, who were restricted to mere payment for 
writing plays ; but Shakespeare, full of faculty and insight into facts, 
was able to obtain an income as dramatist, actor, and theatre 
proprietor. 

In imagination we can still enter London with Philip Massinger 
in the early years of the seventeenth century. It is the picturesque 
old London as the city existed before the Great Fire. Houses are 
mostly half-timbered, the brown beams crossing the rubble which 
originally was white. Gables point upwards, after the manner of 
steeples soaring towards the sky. The traffic is generally conducted 
on horseback, and the young nobles and gallants all ride, escorted 
by mounted attendants. Bobadil and the Copper Captain, with 
fierce mustachios and long rapiers, clank along the ways, and are 
to be found generally near the taverns of well-known vintners, Doll 
Tearsheet is being haled to prison, and Pistol may feel that, if he 
dared, he would like to rescue her. Sir John, we know, received 
the news of her arrest with anger and indignation. We have to 
strain imagination backwards in order to realise a city without 
omnibuses, cabs, vans, or waggons. It must have been a silent city, 
and no shriek of the railway engine was then ever heard in the air. 
The silent highway, the then silver Thames, was traversed by rowing 
boats, by a few small sailing craft engaged in commerce, and by the 
stately gilded barges of the nobles which glided along, impelled 
by many flashing oars, and gay with pennant, brave in liveries, 
musical with trumpets. The strand or shore of the bright river, 
especially on the northern bank, was stately with the palaces, partly 
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castellated, or partly of the order of princely mansions, which were 
the sumptuous residences of the great historical families of powerful 
nobles ; and these mansions were set in lordly gardens. 

The Tower, of course, existed, though the White Tower had not 
then undergone the alterations of Sir Christopher Wren ; and the 
Thames was spanned by the picturesque old London Bridge, 
covered with quaint houses, standing upon narrow arches, through 
which the tide, coming from the sea, flowed impetuously and 
dangerously. Pepys tells us what work it was, even in his later day, 
to “shoot the bridge”; and the passage was certainly not easier in 
the London of Shakespeare. The old St. Paul’s conveyed not a 
hint of coming Sir Christopher. The city was not far from trees 
and fields, and cattle grazed very near to Charing Cross. Corn 
lands abutted on pasture lands; and it is pleasant to us to find 
Westmynster existing then. Massinger, in consequence of his mis- 
fortune there, came no doubt from Oxford to London, and would 
probably enter it from the north. Conscious of uncommon talent, 
stirred by ambition and impelled by poverty, he would be almost 
irresistibly driven to think of the theatre, then a new institution, but 
greatly flourishing, for a means of livelihood, and for a worthy object 
of art effort. In that day there was no journalism, there were no 
reviews Or magazines ; and a book was too serious an undertaking 
to be thought of by a young andunknown man. Bacon, Sidney, and 
such highly-placed literary men might risk books ; but for Massinger, 
and for his like, there was no way but the theatre. As young 
barristers studying the law now attend trials to learn the practice of 
their business, so the literary aspirant of Massinger’s time would 
sedulously attend the theatres to study the drama. 

Hope is high in the gifted and the young, and Massinger may 
have thought, as he witnessed the performances, that he, too, could 
dosomewhat in the drama ; and his first desire probably was to collabo- 
rate with some playwright not quite of the first mark or rank. His 
own “ Virgin Martyr” was yet to come. He died in Bankside, and 
we may well believe that he settled early in that then busy haunt 
of the Muses. He may have seen many first representations, though 
“Hamlet” came before his time ; and he may, or must have seen 
all, or nearly all, of Shakespeare’s plays ; and then criticism was oral, 
and professional dramatic criticism had not been invented. It was 
the full tide of the tavern life, and mighty wits indulged in mental 
combats. Massinger may have taken part in the sittings at the 
“Triple Tun,” the “Dog,” or the “ Mermaid.” It is certain that 
he must have seen and known Shakespeare; it is clear that that 
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gentle genius would be courteous, and probably helpful to the pro- 
mising aspirant. Oh, that Massinger had left a record of that wild, 
gay, theatre and tavern life! He must have seen and known Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, and all the great and little dramatists. 
He had a seeing eye, and graphic power: no work of his would now 
be more sought after than a picture of that passing day, so great and 
strong, and yet gone now so far out of human ken. It must have 
been a free, wild life of excitement, revel, noble aims, and glorious 
triumphs ; and playwright, actor, noble, may then have led a fuller 
life of interest and activity than we can realise in these tamer days. 

It was, possibly, a somewhat loose life—but careless, free, and 
gay ; and was certainly stimulating, if, perhaps, too exciting for 
perfect mental health and calm. Authors and actors may have 
known frequent alternations between temporary prosperity and 
poverty ; and may have spent too many hot and fevered night hours 
in that turbulent loud tavern life, of which Ben Jonson was monarch 
and was despot. What talk on the evening of a day on which a new 
piece—say by Shakespeare—was first played ! They would debate 
how Shakespeare wrote, how Burbage acted ; and would prophesy 
triumph or predict failure. There would be jealousies, no doubt ; 
but there would also be warm and generous admiration coming from 
men that knew the craft, and could estimate the merit of dramatist 
and of player. The wine would, in contempt of question, be good ; 
and the wit would certainly be brilliant. As the art revellers issued 
from the flaring tavern into the still, bright, cool morning of another 
day, some of the younger men might think of those duona-robas of 
whom they had the best atcommandment. No long runs then, and 
all was art ; and all this wild, mad life Massinger saw and knew 
and shared in—and yet, like the rest, has left no record and drawn 
no picture of it. The Elizabethans cannot have foreseen the interest 
that we take in their life and ways. 

William, third Earl of Pembroke, was one of the most brilliant 
figures amongst the knights and nobles of the Courts of Elizabeth 
and James. He came to the title in 1601 and died 1630, being 
succeeded by his brother Philip, Earl of Montgomery, afterwards 
Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. Their sister, Lady Sophia 
Herbert, married Lord Caernarvon, who fell commanding the royal 
cavalry in the fight at Newbury. As the Earl lay dying on the field 
of battle he was asked if he had any request to prefer to the King, 
and replied: “I will not die with a suit in my mouth but to the 
King of kings.” “The Bondman,” published in 1624, was dedicated 
to the Earl of Montgomery. The play was allowed by Sir Henry 
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Herbert, and was first performed at the “ Cockpit,” in Drury Lane, on 
December 3, 1623. Massinger addresses the Earl of Montgomery: 
“ However I could never arrive at the happiness to be made known 
to your Lordship, yet a desire, born with me, to make a tender of 
all duties and service to the noble family of the Herberts, descended 
to me as an inheritance from my dead father, Arthur Massinger. 
Many years he happily spent in the service of your honourable house, 
and died a servant to it, leaving his son to be ever most glad and 
ready to be at the command of all such as derive themselves from 
his most honoured master, your Lordship’s most noble father. The 
consideration of this encouraged me (having no other means to 
present my humblest service to your honour) to shroud this trifle 
under the wings of your noble protection ; and, I hope, out of the 
clemency of your heroic disposition, it will find, though not perhaps 
a welcome entertainment, yet, at the worst, a gracious pardon. 
When it was first acted (1623) your Lordship’s liberal suffrage 
taught others to allow it for current, having received the undoubted 
stamp of your Lordship’s allowance: and if the perusal of any vacant 
hour, when your Lordship’s more serious occasions shall give you 
leave to read it, it answers in your Lordship’s judgment the report 
and opinion it had upon the stage, I shall esteem my labours not 
ill employed, and, while I live, continue the humblest of those that 
truly honour your Lordship. 
“ PHILIP MASSINGER.” 

In spite of the dramatist’s modesty and deference there scems 
to be in this dedication a sort of appeal to a member of the great 
house of Herbert. Did the Earl of Montgomery give only “ liberal 
suffrage ” to the dramatist so closely connected with Wilton, or did 
he render more substantial assistance to the unfortunate man of 
genius struggling with bitter penury? Of any such assistance there 
is no evidence ; nor would it appear that William, the third Earl, 
ever did anything to soften the hard lot of the unhappy poet. The 
patronage of Wilton towards the Massingers seems to have ceased with 
Henry, the second Earl of Pembroke, and with Arthur Massinger. 

To the gallant Robert, Earl of Caernarvon, husband of Lady 
Sophia, Massinger dedicated his celebrated ‘“‘ New Way to Pay Old 
Debts,” and the poet thus addresses the nobleman that he honours: 
“ Pardon, I beseech you, my boldness in presuming to shelter this 
comedy under the wings of your Lordship’s favour and protection. 
I am not ignorant (having never yet deserved you in my service) that 
it cannot but meet with a severe construction if, in the clemency of 
your noble disposition, you fashion not a better defence for me than 
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I can fancy for myself . . . . nor am I wholly lost in my hopes, 
but that your Honour (who have ever expressed yourself a favourer 
and friend to the Muses) may vouchsafe, in your gracious acceptance 
of this trifle, to give me encouragement to present you with some 
laboured works, and of a higher strain, hereafter. I was born a 
devoted servant to the thrice noble family of your incomparable lady, 
and am most ambitious, but with a becoming distance, to be known 
to your Lordship, which, if you will please to admit, I shall embrace 
it as a bounty, that while I live shall oblige me to acknowledge you 
for my noble patron, and profess myself to be 
‘Your Honour’s true servant, 
“PHILIP MASSINGER.” 

The poet’s prose style is laboured, tortuous, and involved ; but 
this dedication gives further proof of his affectionate devotion to the 
house of Herbert. When Massinger speaks of an “incomparable 
lady ” of that family, he is, perhaps, thinking of a matchless Countess 
of Pembroke whom he had served as page. He calls his comedy a 
“ trifle,” but he could not then foresee that the genius of Edmund 
Kean would render it the most popular of his works ; the one which 
would longest keep the stage ; the one that might be revived when- 
ever a strong actor, able to play Sir Giles, should arise. Massinger’s 
allusion to the “ becoming distance” between himself and the Earl is 
characteristic of the then relations between patron and poet. He 
may, nay he must, have ranked “ The Fatal Dowry ” much higher than 
“A New Way,” but he could not foretell that the inferior work 
would be so much more successful on the modern stage. We do not 
find that he dedicated any more “ laboured work ” to the noble Earl. 
We do not know what actors first played Sir Giles, Romont, Charalois ; 
but it is clear that Charalois, with his refined nobleness, his towering 
passion, and his terrible sorrows, has not been fitly represented—as 
Romont has been—on the later stage. ‘The Fatal Dowry” is 
Massinger’s highest effort in tragedy, and is—putting Shakespeare on 
one side—perhaps the most pathetic and most powerful of the plays 
written and produced in the great day of the drama in England. 

Seldom has there been seen upon the stage a story of more woe 
than that of Charalois. He is raised from abject misery, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, to most dazzling heights of prosperity, and then, 
by a revolution of the wheel of fortune, is plunged into such desperate 
and cureless ruin, and into such an untimely death ; and all his woe 
is caused by the vile, fair woman who had been given to him as wife. 
Oh, the pity of it all! It is true tragedy. In Charalois a great, fine 
character is driven by dishonour into piteous, undeserved wreck. 
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Massinger addressed some verses, not very distinctive in merit, 
to his “most singular good Lord and Patron, Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery,” on the occasion of the “deplorable 
and untimely death” of the Earl’s “late truly noble son,” Charles 
Lord Herbert. 

William Herbert, the founder of the peerage, married the sister 
of Queen Catharine Parr; and Henry, the second Earl, was com- 
pelled by his politic father first to marry and then to desert Lady 
Catharine Grey. 

Sir Philip Sidney’s sister, Mary, was the third wife of the second 
Earl, and Ben Jonson reckons it to her as a distinction that she was 
“ Pembroke’s mother ”—that is, the mother of William, third Earl, 
the glory of the Herbert family. In 1604 Earl William married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, but the union 
was not a successful or a happy one. This marriage was “unpro- 
ductive of any issue that lived,” so that William was succeeded in 
the earldom of Pembroke by his brother Montgomery. 

This great third Earl is described by Anthony 4 Wood as having 
been “ the very picture and viva effigies of nobility.” It is recorded 
that his person was “ rather majestic than elegant, and his presence, 
whether quiet or in motion, full of stately gravity.” Clarendon 
portrays him as “the most universally beloved and esteemed of 
any man of that age”; and adds, “as he had a great number of 
friends of the best men, so no man had ever the confidence to avow 
himself to be his enemy.” Here, however, Clarendon is in error. 
But for the active intervention of James, Earl William would have 
fought a duel with that fiery Sir George Wharton, who later, in 
November 1609, killed, and was killed by, in a fierce duel, Sir 
James Stuart. The bodies of the two combatants were interred 
together in one grave, on November 1o, at Islington. Specially in 
England the early part of the seventeenth century was distinguished 
for deadly duelling ; and the well-known fatal fight between Edward 
Sackville, son of the Earl of Dorset, and Edward Bruce, son of Lord 
Kinloss, was a fierce example of chivalrous gallantry and fell deter- 
mination. Bruce was killed. 

But to return to our sumptuous third Earl. Let us again consult 
Clarendon for the characteristics of his showy and shining character. 
“He was a man very well bred, and of excellent parts, and a 
graceful speaker upon any subject, having a good proportion of learn- 
ing, and a ready wit to apply it and enlarge upon it; of a pleasant 
and facetious humour, and a disposition affable, generous, magnifi- 
cent.” He enjoyed considerable reputation for his amorous verses. 
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Earl William was—here we abbreviate from Clarendon and from 
George Lillie Craik (the ‘“‘ Romance of the Peerage” )—“ living a¢ the 
Court, but not Jy the Court. As he spent his large fortune, so he 
stood upon his own feet, without any other support than of his own 
virtue and merit. He was dazzling and florid; beloved because he 
never strove at Court to get that for himself which others laboured 
for, but was ever ready to promote the pretences of worthy men. 
As his conversation was most ‘with men of the most pregnant 
parts and understanding, so towards any such who needed support 
or encouragement, though unknown to him, if fairly recommended 
to him, he was very liberal.” Perhaps Massinger could give some 
evidence upon this point of character. 

Queen Elizabeth disliked portraits of herself which insisted at all 
upon shadows in the face ; but there is a shadow side to the portrait 
of the great Earl. “He was not without some alloy of vice, and, 
without being clouded with great infirmities, which he had in too 
exorbitant proportion . . . he was immoderately given up to licen- 
tious amours; the more probably in consequence of his unhappy 
domestic circumstances—for he paid too dear for his wife’s fortune 
by taking her person into the bargain”; and one of his “alloys” was 
his seduction—or was he seduced by?—the wild maid of honour, 
Mistress Mary Fytton, of Arbury, in Warwickshire. She is reputed 
by some to be the “dark ladye” of the Sonnets; but I cannot 
believe that the over-lively, fascinating Mary answered at all to the 
very realistic descriptions of Sonnets Nos. 184-185. Mary was fair, 
more so even than her elder sister Anne, Lady Newdigate, who was 
a model matron and a devoted mother. Mary had an influential 
suitor, though older than she was, in Sir William Knollys; but she 
would, it is very credibly reported by one Mrs. Martin, who dwelt 
at the “ Chopinge Knife,” near Ludgate, “tuck up her clothes, and 
take a large white cloake, and marche as though she had beene 
a man to meet the said Earle (William, the third) out of the Courte.” 
Sir Robert Cecil writes to Carew: ‘“ We have no newes but that there 
is a misfortune befallen Mistress Fytton, for she is proved with child ; 
and the Earl of Pembroke, being examined, confesseth the fact, but 
utterly renounceth all marriage. I fear they will both dwell in the 
Tower awhile, for the Queen hath vowed to send them thither.” 

The volatile if dissolute Mary— 


Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds— 


is accused by Sir Peter Leycester of having borne two illegitimate 
children to Sir Richard Leveson, knight and admiral, and a 
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friend of Mary’s sister Anne, Lady Newdigate. ‘The seductive maid 
of honour was twice married, though owing to her tainted reputation 
she did not make such good “ matches” as she would have done 
if she had remained chaste. Her two husbands were William 
Polewhele and one Lougher ; and it is whispered that the fair wanton 
had one child by Polewhele before their marriage. 

After the scandal with Lord Pembroke, he for a time learned 
that stone bars do sometimes a prison make; while Mary, who 
was expecting her confinement, was handed over to the custody of 
Lady Hawkyns. Her boy, perhaps fortunately, left the world almost 
as soon as he had entered it ; and her honourable lover, Knollys, 
married Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of Thomas, Earl of 
Suffolk. It is recorded by Clarendon that Pembroke cared not 
specially for merely pretty women, but preferred those who were 
intelligent, witty, and entertaining in conversation. Mary may have 
answered this requirement (she looks as if she could have done so) 
and was, in addition, lovely and graceful. It may be permissible 
here to record our thanks to the present Lady Newdigate for her 
delightful “‘Muniment Room” book. The contrast between the 
Fytton sisters, Anne and Mary, was great. This is not the place to 
debate the question whether Pembroke, the begetter of Mary 
Fytton’s first child, was the Mr. W. H. (William Herbert ?) who was 
the “ onlie begetter” of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Mary Fytton long 
outlived her virtuous sister, Anne; but the wild Mary has left a 
stimulating reputation for charm glowing through dishonour. 

William, the third Earl, was made about the end of James’s reign 
Lord Steward of the Household; a very suitable office for the 
magnificent noble who always affected positions of honour and com- 
mand, but cared nothing for offices of profit or of pay. His death took 
place on April 10, 1630, at his stately town mansion, Baynard’s 
Castle. 

Clarendon states that the great peer died of apoplexy, after a 
“full” supper. ‘He died exceedingly lamented by men of all 
qualities, and left many of his servants and dependants owners of 
good estates, raised out of his employments and bounty. Nor had 
his heir reason to complain.” Massinger may have had reason to 
complain, as Earl William was well able to have helped the poet so 
closely connected with Wilton ; and he seemed to be naturally the 
ideal patron of a dramatist so able—and so poor. He might have 
made the miserable life of Massinger both easy and happy; but the 
reasons which divided peer and poet are still a secret. In later 
times—almost in our very own times—Massinger seemed to be 
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fortunate in an adequate representation of his “ Fatal Dowry”; but 
the result showed that ill-fortune did not cease to persecute the poet 
even after his death; when, not profit and gain, but only fame 
and honour could be won by one who had deserved so much, and 
had received so little from his fellow men. 

When Elliston was the lessee of Drury Lane, Macready, on 
January 5, 1825, produced there “The Fatal Dowry.” Gifford’s text 
was considered to be, in some scenes, “ too gross”; and Macready 
applied to Richard Lalor Shiel to adapt the powerful tragedy for 
presentation on the fastidious modern stage. Macready was satisfied 
with the results of Shiel’s labours, and the great tragedian records 
that Massinger’s noble play “was well acted and enthusiastically 
applauded.” Unfortunately, when the piece was produced, Macready 
was seized with a severe attack of “ inflammation of the diaphragm,” 
and, on the occasion of the second representation, he was so acutely 
ill that it “was with difficulty I could keep erect without support. 
. . « » When able to leave my bed, which for several weeks I was 
not permitted to do, change of air was recommended, and the run 
of the piece was thus cut short.” On April 11, 1825, Macready 
returned to London, and the performance of “The Fatal Dowry ” 
was at once resumed; but the revival was again doomed to mis- 
fortune. In London “public excitement had been roused to an 
immoderate degree” by trials at law in which Kean and Miss Foote 
figured conspicuously, and the public taste for the drama was 
temporarily diverted wholly to the hero and heroine of the notorious 
trial. The consequence was that “The Fatal Dowry” was only 
played two or three times, “to audiences enthusiastic in approval but 
scanty in number.” Macready afterwards frequently produced the 
play on his provincial tours, and I find mention of it in his diary for 
1830. The great play when played seems always to have been a 
great success. Macready, of course, played Romont. He says that 
in the part “opportunities were afforded for the display of energy 
and lofty bearing, to the full height of which I laboured, not un- 
successfully, to reach.” I have never seen Macready in this 
strong, passionate, noble character; but it is easy to imagine how 
loftily and grandly he would play it. 

Macready, as a dramatic critic, would be fully able to estimate 
the value of Massinger’s lofty play ; and as a great actor he would 
feel a stern delight in representing Romont—that man of iron, with 
a woman’s tenderness, combined with a soldier’s conscience, courage, 
honour. Who could play Romont now? It is, perhaps, certainly 
from the great tragedian’s point of view, the principal character in 
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the play, though, from a somewhat different point of view, Charalois 
is scarcely inferior to it. Romont stands a little apart from the main 
current and direct action of the piece ; he is, indeed, only the friend 
of the deeply-wronged Charalois, but then he is also the friend of 
all honour, virtue, daring. He is outside events, and is yet most 
important to the development of the tragedy. To compare the 
character with something very modern, something of the passing hour, 
we may liken it to some of those parts of true and able men of the 
world friends which that admirable actor Mr. Charles Wyndham 
plays so finely, and, by great acting, makes the leading parts in the 
comedy. 

Massinger subtly conveys the idca that Charalois must be 
superbly handsome. Macready would indeed make Romont ideal 
and heroic. One of the characteristics of Romont is a fervent, 
generous, devoted friendship—such a friendship as was possible to 
soldiers in the virile days of the great Elizabeth—and Macready would 
render this fine attribute with swell of soul and with chivalrous 
sincerity. He was always great in magnanimous parts and passages. 
I, however, saw Phelps play Romont at Sadler’s Wells, and his was 
a worthy performance, rugged, robust, and vehement; though he 
could not attain to the stately passion which Macready would have 
portrayed. Phelps gave us physical anger where Macready would 
have depicted high-hearted indignation. It is not now worth while 
to compare the text of Gifford with the free adaptation of Lalor 
Shiel. The play is not likely to be revived in our day ; but it may 
be recorded that Macready was entirely satisfied with his friend’s 
version, and considers that Shiel, “while maintaining the strictest 
fidelity to the story, substituted scenes which, in energy, passion, 
and dramatic power, fully equalled those on which they were grafted.” 
It is not quite pleasant to hear of scenes “substituted” for those of 
Massinger, but the author of the “ Apostate” and of “ Evadne,” was 
doubtless as good an adapter as could well be found. Thanks mainly 
to the genius of Edmund Kean, “ A New Way to Pay Old Debts ” 
still retains a fitful hold upon our stage; and “ The City Madam” and 
“The Bondman” have been played with success in our own experience; 
but Massinger, as do others of the Elizabethan dramatists, pays the 
penalty of neglect which, in our day, attaches to the ideal or poetical 
drama. ’Tis pity that our time has so far lost the finer dramatic 
sense that exquisite romantic and ideal plays—as Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “ Philaster,” or the anonymous (the author is unknown) 
“ Merry Devil of Edmonton”—could not now be produced with any 
chance of popular success. We no longer enjoy the ideal or poetical 
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drama, and therefore we can no longer act it. We cannot now act 
Shakespeare ; and the class of diama which at present best succeeds 
is one which does not call for many ideas or for any poetry. The 
condition of the drama, the sort of plays which at any given time 
please the theatre-going public, are indications of national morality, 
and of public taste and feeling. We have not much reason to be 
proud of the evidences which prove that dramatic deterioration 
which indicates public degradation of ideals. The olden drama is 
not, perhaps, dead, but is sleeping; and the new drama, which 
should express our morals and our manners, is not yet born. There 
is still interest in studying old masterpieces, and one of the best of 
these is “ The Fatal Dowry.” On the “ first night” Macready spoke 
a prologue by R. B. Bourne. This prologue is in no way excellent, 
but it records that (speaking of Massinger) : 

Tis worth full well admiring Milton knew, 

And from his chrystal waters largely drew ; 

To that sweet fount who would not wish to turn, 

At which immortal Milton filled his urn. 


The imaginations of our actors have sunk to the lower level of a 
meaner and more realistic day, and the last of the long line of mighty 
actors who, from Burbage onwards, were worthy representatives of 
the heroes of our Shakespeare, was Macready. A modern actor is 
comfortable mainly in his own costume and customs, and he finds 
high thoughts set to the natural music of blank verse unnatural. 
Passion seems exaggeration, and strong feeling a burlesque. 
“‘ Character-acting” was never so good as now it is, but character- 
acting only applies to two or three of Shakespeare’s minor parts; and 
where now are Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Lear? They can only be 
read ; as acting parts they are lost to a decadent stage. Sir Walter 
Scott says that he was consoled for growing old by the fact that he 
had seen Mrs. Siddons in her glory; and an old playgoer lasting 
into our day must feel some consolation from his memories of 
Macready. ‘The actors of our day do not live in an heroic or ideal 
time ; and forthat reason alone (ifthere were no others) cannot feel 
or enact heroic or ideal characters. They are not available for the 
ideal or poetical drama, and are unable to realise the great characters 
of Shakespeare. 

Some of the old plays of the great day of our drama might yet 
be represented with success. I was present at the Royal Soho 
Theatre on February 19, 1852, when the Vanbrugh Club gave a very 
successful performance of Ford’s poetical ‘ Lover’s Melancholy,” 
which had not before been placed upon the stage since the days of 
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Ford himself. The production gave great pleasure to a rather dis- 
tinguished art audience ; and it was pleasant to fancy the first 
representation of this fine play, and to compare that, in imagination, 
with the later rendering. 

There must have been a freemasonry of brotherhood between 
playwright, public, actors in those far off but yet vivid days, and the 
first performance of a new piece, say by Shakespeare, must have been 
a sensation such as we can scarcely parallel or feel. 


H,. SCHUTZ WILSON, 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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SOME CAUSES OF CHANGES 
IN DRESS. 


N this paper we simply recount a few of the reasons which have 
brought about changes in dress; we do not try to define the 
influence it possesses, nor the more occult causes of changes, which 
have so clearly been described by Herr Teufelsdrockh, and which 
cynics might say is at any time too difficult a task for ordinary folk 
to attempt, Fashion being a goddess; and who can readily com- 
prehend so variable a creature as woman? But though Fashion may 
be a goddess she is not a deity of caprice, as she is sometimes 
credited with being ; on the contrary, she is a lady of regular habits, 
preserving certain balances and proportions, one type of clothing 
succeeding another in regular rotation, and recalling Solomon’s 
dictum, ‘‘ There is nothing new under the sun.” 

An old Father once defined woman as an animal that delighted in 
finery, which is about on a par with the French definition of man 
being an animal that can cook. Is it because men have the courage 
of their opinions more than women, that one often hears of a man 
marrying his cook, but very seldom of a woman marrying her tailor 
or man-milliner ? 

Changes in the fashion of dress are due to many causes—civilisa- 
tion, climate, religious and political reasons, convenience, and the 
love of variety. 

The initial changes come, or grow, from the advance of civilisa- 
tion when communication between various countries becomes more 
frequent, and later in those countries when the art of war has yielded 
to the arts of peace; also when friendly explorers come to unknown 
lands, as when the Phoenicians first landed on British shores, and 
showed to the wondering eyes of the woad-painted or skin-clad 
Briton their woven cloths dyed with Tyrian purple ; or later, when 
the Romans came and imposed their higher civilisation along with 
their conquests. One sure sign of further civilisation is when women 
are more gorgeously attired than men, or equally attired. The savage 
dons his war-paint, his necklace of skulls, shell ornaments, or feather 
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cloak, but his wife, who is only his domestic drudge, or beast of 
burden, has no such pleasures of vanity in her hard life; the female 
savage is the inferior in looks and strength, in common with other 
animals and birds of her sex, and would not dream of vying with 
the male! Personal, egotistical vanity would be a step upwards and 
onwards for the poor squaw or bushwoman, which might be the spur 
on to better things, as much as on the other hand it is a drag down 
for her civilised sister, who knows that there are so many things in 
heaven and earth to dream of, among which her own skin-deep 
beauty and its coverings find a very small place. 

Changes in the fashion of dress among a civilised nation have 
fluctuated very much in most countries where sumptuary laws 
have been enforced, those laws being generally created for three 
reasons: first, as a protest against extravagance ; secondly, to draw the 
line in rank, so that the superior may be recognised at a glance; 
thirdly, in some cases, to force the home-made goods on the 
people. The sumptuary laws of Zaleucus, 500 B.c., are of course 
well known ; among those intended to repress luxury in the way 
of servants or dress was the ordination that a lady might be 
attended in the streets by one maid only, ualess she should happen 
to be drunk, and jewellery and embroidered dresses were to be worn 
only by women of openly bad character. This latter limited per- 
mission was adopted 2,000 years later in the Spanish pragmatics of 
1563, but it can hardly be said to have had a good effect in Madrid, 
where women of even high rank preferred to have the finery and evil 
reputation to simplicity and good repute! In 1639 in Spain it 
was ordained that “no woman shall wear low-cut bodices except 
women of known evil life. Any person guilty of infraction of this 
pragmatic shall lose the offending article of dress, and pay a fine of 
20,000 maravedis for the first offence, and for the second double 
that amount, with exile from Court.” The unfortunate dressmakers 
who made the garments were to be much more severely punished 
than the fair wearers, and four years’ penal servitude was their 
sentence for a second offence.! One of the great objects of the 
Spanish sumptuary laws was to restrict the dreaded taste for luxury 
and splendour, as that was felt to be a characteristic of the hated 
Moor, who had been conquered bit by bit by people who were 
content to live roughly, feed frugally, and dress plainly. The first 
vicious extravagance which seizes upon a hardy simple people, 
who find themselves safe after a period of struggle, is naturally that 
of gluttony; and the earliest sumptuary decrees of the Castilian 


1 The Year after the Armada, (Martin Hume.) 
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kings were directed against this particular excess. In point of date 
the first decree extant in Spain of a sumptuary character was that 
issued by Don Jaime of Aragon, in 1234. After laws controlling 
eating came those concerning dress ; no striped or bordered stuffs 
were to be worn, and furs used only as trimmings to hoods and 
hanging sleeves. Twenty years after these laws were much added to, 
the penalty for infringing any, either in eating, adornment, or dress, 
being to lose one or both thumbs. Peter the Cruel brought out 
even a more complete sumptuary law, in which the punishments 
were positively ferocious. Later on these laws fell into disuse, and 
extravagance became very great, so that Ferdinand and Isabella in 
1495 forbade the industries of weaving and embroidering gold and 
silver thread. The people in the south of Spain were greatly 
excelling in gold embroideries on velvet, which were much in 
demand for church vestments and royal trappings all over Europe. 
They then turned their attention to the manufacture of silk, but only 
four years later that too was forbidden, because people were tempted 
to squander their money on useless finery. Some of the silk-making 
provinces, reduced to desperation, petitioned for the relaxation of the 
law: the only relaxation made was that the makers were allowed to 
wear silk themselves! Gradually sumptuary laws became a dead 
letter in Spain, though they continued in use there longer than in 
any other country. Those in England were chiefly made and 
enforced in the reigns of Edward III.,Edward IV., and Henry VIILI., 
and were all repealed in the time of James I. Shoes with long 
points, short doublets, and long hose were often forbidden ; foot- 
gear seems often to have been made a subject of legislation, and 
under Henry IV. it was proclaimed that no man should wear shoes 
above six inches broad at the toes! 

Painters have had an enormous influence on dress. Early in 
this century, the simplicity in dress which had then come in was 
very much due to Romney’s charming figures in white gowns and 
straw hats. It was a reaction from the stiff hoops and huge mon- 
strosities in the way of headgear which in Paris seemed to have 
reached their zenith just before the Revolution, when women appeared 
with a whole flower and kitchen garden on their heads, and one lady 
even bore a representation of a fleet of ships in full sail. Then 
simplicity came in, with costumes of classical type, a revival of Greek 
and Roman draperies, induced by the paintings of David ; and as he 
was an ardent republican, many adapted his costumes either to hide 
or to proclaim their real opinions. Holbein is our earliest authority 
for the real every-day aspect of English society ; he could paint 
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middle-aged and elderly women in attire suitable to their age, and 
yet eminently picturesque, and in that way threw the weight of his 
influence on the side of modest dress for girls and young women 
also, it being a peculiar trait in the world of fashion that if a style 
is becoming to any one age, old and young alike adopt it ; probably 
when it is a mode becoming to the old, the younger feel assured that 
if becoming to their seniors it must necessarily be ten times more so 
to themselves, which it generally is; likewise the elders, seeing a 
style very charming to the young, hope by adopting it to be reju- 
venated in others’ eyes as well as in their own. The result, 
accordingly, is very disastrous when a popular painter leads the 
fashion by painting a style of dress only suiting—and rather risqué 
then—a young beauty, as for instance did Lely. To think of an old 
woman painted truthfully by him creates a shudder, and makes one 
think of Mrs. Skewton and her determined juvenility in all its 
ghastliness. No century showed such fluctuations in fashion as that 
between the times of Holbein and Vandyke ; we may roughly term 
it a century, as one died in 1554, the other in 1641. Catherine of 
Aragon in gorgeous but decorous dress, Elizabeth, extravagant and 
indelicate, wearing very low-cut dresses even to the last in her old 
age, Mary Stuart with her small ruff, high sombre gown, looking all 
that was simple and graceful, are three fair types of that hundred 
years. 

Fiction sometimes carries weight, and introduces a new fashion 
which may become more or less permanent, as for instance black 
evening dress for gentlemen, which in Bulwer Lytton’s life is claimed 
by his son to be due to the novel “Pelham,” wherein Lady Frances 
Pelham writes to the hero, “ Apropos of the complexion, I did not 
like that blue coat you wore when I last saw you. You look best in 
black, which is a great compliment, for people must be very distin- 
guished in appearance to do so.” “Till then,” remarks the biographer, 
“the coats worn for evening dress were of different colours, brown, 
green or blue, according to the fancy of the wearers, and Lord 
Orford tells me that the adoption of the now invariable black dates 
from the publication of ‘Pelham.’” All the contemporaries of Pelham 
would appear to have been simultaneously possessed with the idea 
that they were entitled to take to themselves the great compliment 
paid by Lady Frances to her son ! 

Some books introduce new fashions, others recall old ones, as 
for instance “Cranford,” which has many references to turbans, 
pattens, &c., which, Mrs. Gaskell remarks, were probably worn in 
the little town of Cranford long after they had disappeared else- 
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where ; but then “the dress of the Cranford ladies is very inde- 
pendent of fashion, as they observe, ‘What does it signify how 
we dress here at Cranford, where everybody knows us?’ and if 
they go from home their reason is equally cogent: ‘What does it 
signify how we dress here, where nobody knows us ?’” 

The old-fashioned grogram no doubt survived in Cranford long 
after it was forgotten elsewhere, save in the name of “Grog”! 
Grogram (gros-grain) was a mixture of silk and mohair ; the famous 
old Admiral Vernon (1684-1757) used to wear a grogram coat, 
which made the sailors term him “Old Grog,” and that name was 
afterwards transferred to the mixture of rum and water he intro- 
duced into the navy. Some authors insist strongly on white 
muslin as the dress for girls; Ethel Newcome’s “tall slender figure 
is concealed in a simple white muslin robe confined at her slim 
waist by an azure ribbon.” White muslin is the subject of an 
amusing conversation between Henry Tilney and Catherine Morland ; 
and another hero of Jane Austen’s also airs his ideas on white 
dresses—Edmund, in “ Mansfield Park,” who, when Fanny consults 
him as to whether her bridesmaid’s gown is too smart for a certain 
occasion, lays down the law that in white a woman can never be 
overdressed. Mrs. Reeves, in “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” makes 
Paul Vasher ask the heroine to wear white; he has “the man’s 
fixed belief in the perfectibility of that colourless colour; black or 
white, or black avd white—every man believes a woman to be well- 
dressed when she is arranged from top to toe in either or both.” 
This is a decidedly true remark, and can be verified by anyone 
who notes the conversation when a late ball is under discussion, 
when if any pretty woman has attired herself in a smart and well- 
made black satin, ten to one if it is not the dress picked out and 
praised up by the men. When, however, observing that men 
admire black, of course we do not mean a dowdy black, done up, 
and worn for economy’s sake—the wedding-gown, perchance, of 
years back ! 

Speaking of black satin reminds us that for many years it went 
entirely out of fashion for a curious reason—viz., Mrs. Manning, 
the murderess, who was hanged in 1849, had a black satin made 
in Paris, on purpose for her last public appearance! A certain 
tint in lace was discontinued in France in the middle of last century 
for a similar reason. 

Dress for execution in days further back seems often to have 
been chosen with care, and specially noted by the spectators. In 
1746 Lord Derwentwater went to execution dressed in scarlet faced 
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with black velvet trimmed with gold, a gold-laced waistcoat, and a 
white feather in his hat ; and we read of Dr. Cameron, in 1753, 
being beheaded, dressed in a light-coloured coat, red waistcoat and 
breeches, and a ew bag-wig. It was not, however, possible always 
to dress en grande tenue, as sometimes prisoners were allowed only a 
very limited wardrobe; for instance, when Honor, Lady Lisle, of 
Henry VIII.’s time, was sent to the Tower, the Lisle papers, which 
give a complete inventory of the Lisle possessions, mention that she 
was only allowed to take the following with her from her costly and 
extensive wardrobe : a gown of taffety, two nightgowns of black 
damask, a kirtle of black, and another of tawny velvet. 

Powder for the hair seems to have died out about the end of 
last century, when the scarcity of flour, combined with Pitt’s tax 
on powder in 1795, caused a complete change in the appearance 
of both sexes, though individuals here and there in fashionable circles 
had for some few years left it off, the ladies partly from artistic 
influences and admiration of the portraits with natural hair and simple 
dress. Walpole’s remark on the result of wigs and powder being 
discarded strikes one at first as very strange; he says that “all 
individuality is confounded by people wearing their own hair.” We 
should now say exactly the contrary ; and then we should remember 
that differences are more easily detected when the setting is one to 
which we are accustomed, just as at first members of a foreign nation, 
to eyes unaccustomed to them, bear a strange resemblance to each 
other, though to themselves seeming to differ so much. Some years 
ago, in East London, when an English sailor was stabbed by a China- 
man, the murderer got off scot-free, as the English witnesses could 
not swear to one who appeared to be the exact ditto of all his 
compatriots : his “individuality was confounded ” ! 

Early in 1795, just before powder went out, the Hull Advertiser 
notices that “ London and the circumjacent counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent have already produced for hair-powder licenses no 
less than £100,000, half the sum at which the aggregate of the tax 
throughout Great Britain was estimated. The number of hair- 
powder certificates granted in this town (Hull) is nearly 1,000.” 

Farthingales, hoops, and crinolines have all had their day— 
rather, indeed, their repeated days—in turn with straight closely 
hanging skirts. We may believe now that they all are things of 
the past. The farthingale, or vertugale (¢.e. meaning vertical bands), 
was worn first by French and Spanish ladies ; in England it reached 
enormous dimensions in Elizabeth’s time. The crinoline was a faint 


imitation of it, and was in and out of fashion alternately, but had 
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a long reign when the Empress Eugénie revived it in 1855 ; a few years 
since an attempt to again bring it into fashion utterly failed, mostly 
because women each year are now adopting clothing suitable to their 
occupation. There is an amusing passage in Professor Owen’s life, 
when in November 1859 he goes to a great civic dinner: “ Next 
me was a young bride with widely developed skirt. Her husband and 
I had to lift her, first upon the ‘form’ (which was fixed close to 
the table), then to fold her nether half tightly up, and glide her 
in like a mummy! Same operation needed with everybody, and 
ib. to get them out.” Probably, now women dress ina garb congruous 
to their more active pursuits and methods of getting about, the 
crinoline will remain at a discount, unless it should come in for evening 
wear, as its one virtue is that it can show up a handsome design on a 
brocade. For cycling, golf, or stepping up to the top of an omnibus, 
it would decidedly be best to be conspicuous by absence. We 
might be reminded of an old poem, “ Recipe for a Lady’s Dress,” 
which contains this couplet :! 


Make your petticoats short that a hoop eight yards wide 
May decently show how your garters are ty’d. 


Religious protests have often shown their outward and visible 
signs in the matter of dress. Monks and nuns have donned a habit 
as a protest against worldly apparel, as a sign of fellowship with each 
other, and for the sake of economy of time, thought, and money, as do 
our sisterhoods of the present day. In cases when conventual houses 
became lax, as at Port Royal before Angélique Arnauld’s time, the 
lady-abbesses and their nuns exchanged their coarse serge for softer 
materials, and even silk, and later for an altogether worldly garb. 
Quakers, in the same way, breaking through their first strictness, wore 
their greys and drabs in more delicate shades and finer materials. 
In other ways also has dress been influenced by religion. Silk had 
been made in England in the time of Henry VI., but the first great 
impulse to its manufacture here was due to the immigration of 
Flemish weavers in 1585, who fled from the Low Countries, which 
were being harried and devastated by the Spanish persecutions. Just 
a hundred years later a second impetus was given by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, when a large body of French artisans 
scattered themselves to Germany, Switzerland, and England ; those 
who sought British protection settling themselves in Spitalfields. 

Early in the reign of George I. there were riots of the wool and 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1753. 
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silk weavers, who protested against the fashion then coming in of 
women, both in the upper and lower classes, wearing Indian chintzes 
and Dutch printed calicoes. The many attacks in the streets on 
women so attired led ultimately to legislation, and calico gowns were 
forbidden to be worn. So all the dainty cotton dresses were pulled 
to pieces and turned into quilts and furniture covers. Then a 
fashion came in of embroidering fine holland elaborately, the linen, 
which was made in England, being sent, as was that from other 
countries, to be bleached on the famous bleaching-grounds of 
Haarlem, and then returned as Aol//and. ‘Those far-famed bleaching- 
grounds are kept in the memories of most of us by Raphael’s 
paintings of them, eg. “The Watermill with Bleachers,” in our 
National Gallery. A lady in the reign of George I. speaks of a 
wonder in embroidered gowns, and though the one she describes is 
of white satin, no doubt the holland dresses would not be far behind 
in elaboration. She was at the Princess Royal’s wedding, and after- 
wards wrote: “The Duchess of Queensbury’s clothes pleased me 
best ; they were white satin embroidered, the bottom of the petticoat 
brown hills covered with all sorts of weeds, and every breadth had an 
old stump of a tree that ran up almost to the top of the petticoat, 
broken and ragged, and worked with brown chenille, round which 
twined nastertians (sic), ivy, honeysuckles, periwinkles, convolvuluses, 
and all sorts of twining flowers, which spread and covered the 
petticoat, vines with the leaves variegated as you have seen them by 
the sun, all rather smaller than nature. The robings and facings 
were little green banks with all sorts of weeds, and the sleeves and 
rest of the gown loose twining branches of the same as those on the 
petticoat. Many of the leaves were finished with gold, and part of 
the stumps of the trees looked like the gilding of the sun. I never 
saw a piece of work so prettily fancied.” Some articles of dress are 
always associated with the name of their inventor, or their first 
wearer, or perhaps /as¢ wearer, who sticks to a fashion long after 
others have given it up: as, for instance, if a “ Gladstone” were not 
already an expanding travelling bag, it might give a name to a certain 
collar. Wellington and Blucher boots, Capuchin hood, red Garibaldi, 
Cavalier hat and feathers, and many others, bring to our minds 
associations beyond those connected merely with the article itself. 
Some words are nearly lost from the object being obsolete, e.g. in 
1692 men wore a neckcloth called a Steenkirk, so named from its 
being first noticed at that battle, and for a similar reason a famous 
wig in 1706 was called a Ramillies. Last century a certain greatcoat 
was called a Benjamin, from being slightly dissimilar to a Joseph, 
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which probably gained its name from being made in various colours. 
The Ulster is a garment which has survived many fashions: a loose 
long frieze coat first made in Ulster, its origin lost in obscurity, 
though we do not believe, as Noah’s Ark models would wish us to 
do, that it was known in the days of Noé, that “time of universal 
negation,” as someone defined it. 

There is a romantic history attached to some quaintly coloured 
and knitted things of Shetland make. Fair Isle, one of the Shetlands, 
has long been famous for knitted hosiery, gloves, &c., of curious 
colour and design, and the natives’ ability to make them dates back 
to the Armada time, when a Spanish ship was wrecked there, and 
the sailors, being forced to stay the winter, taught the Fair Islanders 
both the designs and the way to make new dyes from the plants 
and lichens round them. 

Politics have been a frequent cause of change. Up to Fox’s time 
court dress and swords had been the rule in Parliament, a fashion 
he at first adopted ; but after 1781 he usually wore frock coat, buff 
waistcoat, top boots, &c., the uniform of Washington. In France, as 
we mentioned before, David’s republican opinions led to the classic 
style, which he brought into vogue, being much worn. 

Accident sometimes brings about changes, or the discovery of a 
new material, as in the case of S. Clement, fourth Bishop of Rome, 
who invented felt: his feet being blistered by long continued travel, 
he put a little wool between his sandal and his sole, and the warmth, 
moisture, and pressure worked it compact. This is an age for 
absurd advertisements, but we think the heading of one we once 
saw at a Scarborough hatter’s was one of the most ridiculous, 7e felt 
hats. It ran: “ Of all the felts I ever felt, I never felt a fclt that felt 
like this felt felt” ! 

The end of the nineteenth century we proudly claim as an age of 
science and progress, and in some ways we may hope that both are 
influencing the art of dress, though some women who are behind 
the age still seem to apply the rule for morals—to know yourself, 
study others ; to know others, study yourself—to their rules for dress ! 
Dressmakers can still give instances of customers insisting on their 
gowns being made with as small or smaller waists than those of 
their slimmer acquaintances ; and how often do we hear such remarks 
as “ How pretty So-and-so looked in that new hat to-day! I must 
get one like it.” And the speaker perhaps has no regard to such 
small matters as complexion, general suitability, &c.! No one can 
be said to be independent of dress ; a judge or bishop must be extra 
dignified to whom the judicial robes or episcopal cassock and sleeves 
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do not give an added power. A schoolmaster and college tutor 
strike scholastic awe into their pupils far more with cap and gown 
than without, and country jurors are impressed with the psycho- 
logical atmosphere in presence of the bewigged and gowned 
barristers, much beyond what they would feel were those limbs of 
the law in plain clothes and natural hair (or baldness) like themselves. 
A man whose head is shaved is almost bound to look a criminal 
or a lunatic. 

Women are gradually adopting a more workmanlike attire, such 
as men have long considered a desideratum for themselves, suiting 
their clothing to their occupations, not limiting their occupations 
from regard to their clothes! Bicycling, golfing, walking, necessi- 
tate more or less short skirts, and in many wardrobes the tailor 
almost ousts the dressmaker. It is true the riding-habit has long 
been worn, but only for the last five-and-twenty years can it be said to 
be workmanlike. When we see prints of hunting and meets of thirty 
and forty years back, and note the veil flying in the wind and the 
extra yard of skirt almost reaching the ground, we feel thankful that, 
as shown by those pictures, women riders seem to have been a very 
small minority. Long skirts and trains probably will continue to 
exist for evening wear, as they are becoming in giving height. We 
remember Du Maurier’s confession that, though often determining to 
draw a short woman as a variety, he never could resist the temptation, 
when the pencil was in his hand, of giving the extra inch or two to 
bestow grace and stateliness ; and as a rule women try to increase 
their height, which is one reason why perpendicular lines in dress 
are so much oftener in fashion than horizontal ones. We hear the 
25-inch waist of the Venus of Medici is becoming the recognised 
size (heaven save the mark! are all women the same height cast in 
the same mould ?) in place of the regulation half-yard, which has too 
long been the standard; and this more healthy innovation comes 
from women having a more artistic idea of beauty, as well as from 
increasing their healthful modes of exercise. There are three points 
women should bear in mind when selecting their gowns—suitability 
to their age, their personal appearance, and their occupations ; and 
after—closely after—these points should come the question of pic- 
turesqueness and individuality, which should make the outward 
garb express somewhat of the inward spirit of the wearer. 

C. FORTESCUE YONGE. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE HANDWRITING OF SHAKESPEARE. 


SMALL but important contribution to Shakespeare literature 
has been issued for sale to those visiting the Shakespeare 
Museum at Stratford-on-Avon. This consists of facsimiles of the 
five authentic autograph signatures of the poet, reproduced with the 
accompanying comment from Mr. Sidney Lee’s recently published 
“Life of Shakespeare.” Of these signatures one, appended to a 
purchasing deed on parchment, now in the Guildhall Library, 
London, of a house in Blackfriars, which Shakespeare then bought, 
is dated March 10, 1613; while a second, to a mortgage deed, 
also on parchment and now in the British Museum, is dated one day 
later, and refers to the same house. The other three consist of 
signatures to each of the three sheets of paper on which Shakespeare’s 
will is preserved. This will, finally executed in March 1623—Shake- 
speare died in the April following—is at Somerset House. To the 
two first sheets is attached by a parchment tag an impression in wax 
of a seal with the initials “‘ H. L.,” which are those of Henry Lawrence, 
one of the witnesses to Shakespeare’s signature. Nothing whatever 
of Shakespeare except the name being found on any of these 
documents, it does not seem as if much light could be thrown by 
them upon the poet. Mr. Lee, however, thinks otherwise. In all 
five signatures Shakespeare uses the old English mode of writing. 
Now, about then the “ English” character was being displaced by the 
“ Ttalian,” “which is now universal in England and in all English- 
speaking countries.” Educated men who had been to the Univer- 
sities or had travelled abroad were capable of employing with equal 
facility both the English and the Italian character, and though they 
employed the former in their ordinary correspondence, they signed their 
names in the Italian hand. In Shakespeare’s extensive use of the 
English script, Mr. Lee sees a result of his provincial education. 
Shakespeare “learnt only the ‘English’ character at school at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and he never troubled to exchange it for the more 
fashionable ‘ Italian’ character in later life.” 
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THE CorRECT ORTHOGRAPHY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

OLLOWING the track thus indicated by Mr. Lee, I have 
turned to the signatures where I could, without the employ- 
ment of much research, discover them, of Shakespeare’s friends 
and contemporaries. Nowhere have I found a signature so distinctly 
“ English.” ‘The signatures of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher 
are both in the current Italian script, as are those of Ben Jonson 
and Camden the antiquary. Trustworthy autographs of Middleton, 
Chapman, and Massinger are not at hand, but there seems good 
reason, as a reference to the best editions of their works will 
establish, to believe that they all used “ Italian” in their signatures. 
Others, according to Mr. Faed’s picture of the assemblies at the 
“ Mermaid,” who used the Italian script were Southampton, Daniell, 
and Selden. I have only at command the resources of a private 
library. Further researches would doubtless augment largely the list. 
Not sufficiently clear are the facsimiles of Shakespeare’s signatures to 
enable me personally to follow Mr. Lee in his comments. Most of the 
signatures are abridged, and Mr. Lee cannot positively determine in 
the case of those dealing with the house in Blackfriars whether the 
flourishes denote abbreviations or have a less determinate significance. 
On one point, at least, I am glad to have a definite statement. “The 
form Shakespeare alone has the sanction of legal and literary usage.” 
It is to be hoped that this will satisfy pedants and faddists, and that 

we shall at length have an authoritative warrant for uniformity. 


THE FATE TO BE SEALED OF ENGLISH BirDs. 


IRED, it may be supposed, of the slaughter it has caused 
among the scarcest and loveliest of foreign birds, or finding 

the supply running short, the fairer and crueller half of humanity is 
now devoting its energies to the destruction of our own birds of 
brightest and most ornamental plumage. Lyre birds, egrets, and 
birds of paradise will shortly be out of reach. So long as we have 
in this country a few remaining birds, such as the emerald king- 
fisher, the blue jay, and the white owl, the lust of carnage in the sex 
which, with a sad lack of humour we have called “gentle,” finds 
means of gratification. The fiat has now, I am told, gone forth that 
the fashionable trimming for the head of beauty or of age seeking by 
extravagant ornament to hide the ravages of time shall consist of 
the feathers of the owl. In this case, at least, the supply will not be 
permanent. For many years past the owl has been a scarce bird, 
and a crusade against it will soon end in its extinction. With it, or 
before it, will disappear others of our few remaining species, [ 
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watched during the past month a woodpecker climbing the bole of 
a beech tree, and that in a spot not ten miles from Charing Cross. 
I have had, however, no similar experience during the previous 
twenty years, and memory, though I am always on the look-out, does 
not recall the time when I saw a kingfisher. I am weary of protest 
against feminine ignorance, stupidity, heartlessness, and lack of imagi- 
nation. Can any of my readers more versed in the arts that arrest 
feminine attention than myself teach me how to make appeal, or will 
any suggest means other than legislation that will meet the calamity 
with which we are threatened of the loss of our winged choristers ? 
Legislation of a serious kind, with real and not sham penalties, will 
in time deal with the question. Will it not then be too late? I am 
an enthusiast (as what man is not?) concerning birds, and milder 
measures having failed, I should welcome, extreme as such may 
seem to some, active legislation against those who cause the 
slaughter of birds as well as against the ignorant and comparatively 
blameless executants of feminine decrees. 


Spurious SPorRTSs. 


HE Humanitarian League has entered a protest against the 
“spurious sports” of stag-hunting, pigeon-shooting and 


rabbit-coursing. Readers of “Table Talk” are aware that my 
sympathies are with the Society in every crusade against sport. I 
doubt, however, the wisdom of deginning with these things. The 
stag, sorely as it is pursued, and much, doubtless, as it is frightened, 
is not killed, and rabbits and pigeons, though I dislike the manner 
in which sport is made of their sufferings, constitute a portion of 
our food supply. Let us begin with far more abominable forms of 
sport, and peg away at them until we succeed in awakening the con- 
sciences of what I am sometimes tempted to consider the most 
callous of God’s creatures, women and sportsmen. A noble friend 
of mine, just returned from shooting big game in the East, told me 
with some emotion that in the vessel by which he came there were 
half a million carcases of birds shot for female adornment. Within 
our own farms we see meanwhile the destruction of rare, beautiful, 
and useful birds continues, and seems likely to continue. I am for 
trenchant measures in these things, and I would have the carriage 
of a gun made as penal as that of a sword, which we used once to 
carry ; at any rate, I would have the license for lethal weapons so high 
as to be prohibitive of their being carried except by those to whom 


they may safely be entrusted. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 











